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Our Turn Coming 


The Following Talk was Broadcast from Station WDBO, Winter Park, Fla., on Monday, Oct. 25, 
1926, by A. M. Pratt, Sales Manager, Chase & Co., at 8:55, on 240 Meters. 


Probably nothing would be more 
interesting to touch upon than our 
present market for Florida oranges, 
as compared with California. Cali- 
fornia right now is beating us badly, 
first, because she is delivering much 
better sizes, color and eating quality 
and: second, because it is the last 
spurt of the year. The trade knows 
that California has only a few hun- 
dred cars left and are buying their 
last supplies with the confidence that 
so few ears are left that there will 
probably be good prices till the last 
on Valencias. And often there is 
some undue excitement and enthus- 
iasm in securing the remaining lots 
of a product that has been selling 
well. Florida on the other hand is 
just starting her movement and many 
of the trade are unwilling to switch 
to Florida until they become better 
eating and better color. 

With the cooler weather here, our 
color as well as greatly improved eat- 
ing qualities will take care of them- 
selves. Everything will work out al- 
right. We will be getting into better 
sizes as well as color and eating qual- 
ities, and in a few weeks the reverse 
of the present situation will be true. 
Florida will have the superior product 
and price and will regain the pref- 
erence from the trade whose custom 
it is to specialize on Florida’s. 

With California over-lapping our 
season as it did this year it hurts 
our pride to see her getting two or 
three dollars per box more, but we 
forget that there is no reason to get 
high prices for early fruit just be- 
cause it is early. The reason early 


fruit usually commands the high 
prices is because the supply of the 
product is extremely light, not be- 
cause it is better, for the early 
fruit is inferior in color and éat- 
ing qualities to the crop that follows 
during the more normal shipping per- 
iod. This year the product of or- 
anges were not in light supply (due 
to California) at the start, so our 
earliest cars simply dropped down 
comparatively to a figure which 
measured their comparative worth. It 
is not a reflection on Florida, nor 
an indication of a lower priced year. 
It simply is telling us that the good 
people of the U. S. are so prosperous 
that they are willing to pay a premi- 
um for the best at the time and 
more or less neglect inferior articles, 
even at a considerabie saving to their 
pocket-book. 

This should therefore simply check 
the movement of our supplies tem- 
porarily until Nature reverses, as she 
will, the present problem and demon- 
strates to the trade and public that 
Florida oranges are again superior 
in real merit to the new crop from 
California, which is always a few 
weeks behind Florida in maturing. 
Our turn is coming, all we need is 
a little patience. The buying capa- 
city for the best is self-evident and 
Floridas will be the best in a short 
while. 

The over-lapping of California Val- 
encias, which will probably continue 
from now on, each season will ulti- 
mately do away with the necessity 
of even a State law here, as the laws 
of supply and demand will naturally 


regulate us by demonstrating the 
necessity of holding our fruit until 
it is by genuine merit ready to com- 
mand the public’s good will and con- 
fidence. It will doubtless eliminate 
the temptation that some yielded to 
in artificially hastening maturity by 
spray methods that killed the natural 
normal acid of the orange. The con- 
sumer is the court of last resort and 
we can’t appeal to a higher one or 
kick because we may no longer get 
the long price for something unusual- 
ly early, since the same product— 
oranges—will also be in liberal sup- 
ply, because of being on the market 
unusually late from a competitive 
State. It will be a case of merit with 
the markets fairly evenly supplied 
the year around with oranges. 

This in itself, instead of being a 
disadvantage will be an advantage. 
You and I and everyone are creatures 
of habits and for the orange industry 
to be able to standardize its distribu- 
tion so as to keep consumers going 
the year around, will be maintaining 
and increasing the habit our indus- 
try now depends upon, i. e., of con- 
sumers in general eating oranges, 
drinking the juice and having an 
orange available at the store any- 
time they want to phone in an order 
any day in the year. Under such con- 
ditions we have brought oranges to 
be a staple and as necessary and cus- 
tomary an article to be thought of 
and bought easily as bread, potatoes 
or a spool of thread. 

A wire we received from Califor- 
nia today advises that Tulare Coun- 
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~ New York Orange Supply 


The key market of the orange in- 
dustry is New York for its annual 
consumption approximates that of 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 
combined. Its consumption ranges 
from 11 to 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s entire car lot shipments and on 
the average is very close to 15 per 
cent. But its influence on prices is 
out of all proportion to the quantity 
it consumes and consequently it is 
of prime importance for the orange 
producer and distributor to know 
what New York’s possibilities are. 


Receipts vary from year to year 
according to the size of the crop and 
other factors; in 1922 receipts were 
only 8051 carloads;in 1923 they were 
12,133 carloads; in 1924- they were 
12,157 carloads; and in 1925 they 
dropped back to 10,949 carloads. 


New York leans toward Florida 
oranges and stiightly over half its 
supplies come from that state as a 
rule. When it is considered that the 
California season is continuous and 
its production nearly twice as heavy 
as Florida’s it is quite remarkable 
that Florida is able to hold the upper 
hand. This, however, is in keeping 
with the general situation since Flor- 
ida’s greatest market lies in the big 
Atlantic Coast cities and in territory 
east of the Mississippi River. For 
some unknown reason Detroit is al- 
most exclusively a California market 
and Boston uses slightly more Cali- 
fornia than Florida oranges. Still 
there is a feeling among some of the 
Metropolitan dealers that Florida or- 
anges are crowding California navel 
farther west every season. 

One year with another the New 
York City supply is heaviest in March 
and lightest in September. The five 
year average of New York orange re- 
ceipts during March have been 1274 
ears and for September 454 cars. 
There is relatively little difference in 
quantity during the December to May 
season and it averaged slightly over 
1100 cars a month for the last five 
years, according to Department of 
Agriculture records, 


Prices do not follow the volume 
of supplies so closely as one might 
assume. As a rule the price of Flor- 
ida oranges advances as the season 
progresses and is actually higher in 
March when receipts are at their peak 
than in November when supplies are 
limited. California Navels, however, 
do decline rather gradually and av- 
erage close to $1.00 a box lower in 
March than in December, taking one 


By C. L. Brown 


year with another, thus bearing out 
the argument that Florida competi- 
tion is pushing them west. California 
Valencias follow an ascending scale 
from the beginning of the season and 
are usually highest in October after 
which they ease off slightly at the 
finish. 


The increase in price of Florida 
oranges with the increase in receipts 
is a phenomenon that is explained 
by the gradually improving quality 
and better varieties as the season pro- 
gresses. Navel oranges show less im- 
provement from month to month al- 
though the flavor grows a little bet- 
ter. California Valencias gradually 
stiffen in price because of the de- 
creasing supply and the improving 
quality. 

While prices show a seasonal trend 
for each of the three principal classes 
of fruit it should not be inferred that 
quantities received do not affect this 
range. From carefully compiled fig- 
ures based on official records it is 
shown that the average monthly re- 
ceipts for the last five years (allow- 
ing 26 days to a month, the usual 
number of trading days) have rang- 
ed from 10 to 59 cars. Above 50 cars 
a day is the danger line and the price 
of all oranges is almost certain to 
drop to rather low levels. In prac- 
tically every instance where the 
month’s average has been above 50 
cars daily all varieties have averaged 
well under $5.00 a box and usually 
between $3.00 and $4.00. When re- 
ceipts fall between 10 and 20 cars 
a day values shoot up to better than 
$7.50 a box on the average and are 
likely to be somewhere about $8.00 
and $9.00 a box. When the daily re- 
ceipts fall within the 25 to 45 car a 
day class there is a relatively small 
range in values. 


It is safe to assume that New 
York can consume an average of 
50 cars of oranges daily from Dec- 
ember to April at fair prices and for 
the balance of the season from 45 to 
25 cars a day without breaking the 
market provided the quality is good. 
Sour and immature fruit kills de- 
mand and gluts the market even 
quicker than oversupply. 

About one twelfth of the country’s 
population live in the metropolitan 
area and yet one sixth of the ship- 
ments find their destination there. 
Even after allowing for local con- 
sumption and the like metropolitan 
consumption is proportionally greater 
than for the country as a whole. 


The greatest gains in consumption 
as the production increases should be 
in the smaller cities and towns since 
they are now getting relatively less 
fruit. Nevertheless there are several 
factors which favor a gradual in- 
crease of consumption in New York. 

First of all there is the annual in- 
crease in metropolitan population 
which means a larger consumption 
even though per capita consumption 
remains stationary. More important 
than the increase in population is the 
ever increasing use of orange juice 
for children. New York has a tre- 
mendous foreign population and the 
parents of these children are just ac- 
quiring the custom of giving their 
children orange juice. As they come 
more and more in contact with A- 
merican schools and American doct- 
ors they will begin to give the young- 
sters orange juice. 


Lastly, juice extractors help to 
stimulate sales of orange juice by 
making it easy for the soda fountains 
to extract juice. Without a doubt 
these easily operated devices give 
oranges an advantage over other 
fruits. Grape juice and apple juice 
cannot be served fresh in the man- 
ner that orangeade is. One has only 
to watch the clerks behind some of 
the big New York soda fountains to 
realize what a tremendous boom to 
the orange industry these little ma- 
chines are. 


It is a well known fact that the 
production of competing fruits such 
as apples, pears, peaches and grapes 
have been increasing just about as 
rapidly as orange production. They 
offer no small amount of competition 
but they are not going to crowd or- 
anges out by any means. In fact they 
interfere with orange consumption 
to only a limited degree.. This sea- 
son’s apple prices are the lowest 
since before the World War and 
grapes, pears and peaches have been 
the heaviest crop ever grown, And 
yet the best brands of California Val- 
encias have been selling at $7.50 to 
$9.00 a box when good eastern 
peaches and apples were $1.00 a 
box. 


Good oranges will sell for good 
prices regardless of how much other 
fruit is available. No matter if apples 
are given away the body has orange 
juice and that means a steady de- 
mand which is independent of com- 
peting fruits. When it is all said and 
done oranges are the greatest com- 
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New Process of Prevention 
of Fruit Decay 


A patent was issued out of the U. 
S. Patent office on September 7th. 
to William R. Barger and Lon A. 
Hawkins, covering a process for the 
treatment of fruit for the prevention 
of decay. The object of the inven- 
tion is the prevention of green mold 
decay caused by Penicillium digita- 
tum of citrus fruits, This is the same 
fungus that causes practically all of 
the blue mold decay in Florida and 
is commonly referred to here as blue 
mold although the true blue mold 
does not occur to an appreciable ex- 
tent in Florida. This treatment, by 
some mysterious action, also reduces 
stem end rot, according to those who 
have experimented with the process, 
although, the patentees do not make 
this claim for their process. 

Following is the official notification 
of the granting of the patent: 


WILLIAM R. BARGER AND LON 
A. HAWKINS, OF WASHING- 
TON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
ASSIGNORS BY MESNE AS- 
SIGNMENT, TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT 
OF FRUIT FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF DECAY. (GRANTED 
UNDER THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 
1883, 22 STAT. L. 625.) 


This application is made under 
the act of March 3, 1883, Chapter 
143 (22 Stat. 625) and the invention 
herein described and claimed may be 
used by the Government of the Unit- 
ed States or any of its officers or 
employees in the presecution of work 
for the Government or any person 
in the United States, without pay- 
ment to us of any royalty thereon. 

The object of the invention pre- 
vention of green mold decay caused 
by Penicillium digitatum Sacc. of cit- 
rus fruits. 

This invention consists of a process 
of treating fruit, particularly citrus 
fruit, with a compound formed by 
dissolving borax and boric acid in 
water in the proportion approximat- 
ing one part of borax to two parts 
of boric acid. This compound is read- 
ily soluble in cold water and will re- 
main in solution in concentrations up 
to about 8 parts of the compound, to 
100 parts of water at a temperature 
of 35° F.. the solubility decreasing as 
the temperature is lowered. It is, 


however, much more soluble than 
either borax or boric acid alone, the 
solubility of borax being 6 parts per 
100 in cold water, while boric acid is 
soluble up to about 4 parts in 100 
parts of cold water. There is then no 
danger of this compound settling or 
crystallizing out of the solution at 
any temperature above the freezing 
point of the solution when used in 
concentration much higher than that 
necessary to completely control the 
disease. It has been shown that con- 
centration of this compound of 3 
parts of cold water prevents the 
growth of the common green mold 
of oranges and lemons caused by Pen- 
icillium digitatum Sacc. if the fruit 
infected with this fungus is soak- 
ed in the solution. An exposure of one 
minute in a solution of this compond 
in concentration of one part to 100 
parts of water gives partial control 
of the disease but longer applica- 
tions or higher concentrations are 
more effective. 

The treatment with the above de- 
scribed solution is accomplished by 
immersing, submerging, or causing 
the fruit to travel through a recep- 
tacle er tank containing his solution 
in such a manner that the entire sur- 
face of the fruit is wet with the solu- 
tion. The apparatus described by 
Barger, Hukill, and Hawkins in Unit- 
ed States Patent Serial No. 1,559,733, 
dated Nov. 7, 1925, is used for this 
purpose. 

We claim: 

A process for the prevention of 
decay of fruits by green mold caus- 
ed by Penicillium digitatum Sacc. 
consisting in the treatment of such 
fruit was a compound of borax and 
boric acid in the proportion of ap- 
proximately one part borax to two 
parts boric acid, dissolved in water 
at concentration of one to 8 parts 
of this compound to 100 parts of 
water. 

WILLIAM R. BARGER. 
LON A. HAWKINS. 


A WEST FLORIDA 
DEVELOPMENT 


Until hard road systems or rail- 
roads tap the western section of 


Florida, thousands of people will 
come into the state without knowl- 
edge of the wonderful country lying 
west of Tallahassee to the Alabama 
line. 


Here, one will fiind the real valley 
land of Florida, lying between the 
Apalachicola, and Choctawhatchee 
Rivers and extending westward. 
Beautiful rolling country, covered 
with dense pine, massive oaks and a 
soil of rich clay and sand. 

To one interested in the success- 
ful development of the soil, and let 
it be said that Florida’s future will 
depend entirely upon her ability to 
produce from that which nature has 
richly endowed her, a trip to The 
Seminole Plantation at West Bay, 
Bay County is most heartily recom- 
mended. 

Grouped in a clearing at the head 
of West Bay, are the offices, guest’s 
house and Manager’s home, of The 
Seminole Plantation Co. Quarters are 
spacious and commodious, with an 
air of efficiency which seems to per- 
meate the entire project and is easi- 
ly understood after one has the pleas- 
ure of acquaintance with Mr. W. J. 
Pope, the manager. Here is a man 
who manifests a deep interest in the 
task at hand with the knowledge that 
back of him stands an organization, 
with a definite purpose in mind and 
a determination to carry through such 
purpose, 

At the present time, all efforts are 
being concentrated in the cultivation 
and development of the Seminole 
Hills and Crystal Lake Sections, the 
former containing 1750 acres, the lat- 
ter 750 acres. Satsumas predominate 
with Carmen Grapes, Blueberries 
and Pecans. Three carloads of Car- 
men Grapes, netting the owners six 
cents per Ib were shipped from the 
plantations this year. A demonstra- 
tration satsuma grove five and a half 
years old and bearing is one of the 
interesting and convincing facts to 
be seen in a trip over this develop- 
ment. 

The Seminole Plantation Com- 
pany’s general plan is the success- 
ful development of 10 acre tracts, 
the land being sold as a unit, with a 
separate contract for development in- 
cluding perpetual care. Proving the 
project through actual production, 
efficient management and the highest 
type of directorate, has been respon- 


sible for the substantial investors rep- 
resented as well as the fact that the 
project has not been affected in any 
manner by the general reaction to 
real estate values in Florida. 
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Commander Asks Federal 
Control Green Citrus 


C. C. Commander, General Mana- 
ger of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
states that while the Florida Green 
Fruit Law was operating very effect- 
ively to prevent green citrus from 
this state reaching the markets, the 
effect of the law as far as protecting 
marketing prices and the consumer 
was concerned was largely destroyed 
by the fact that the Isle of Pines 
and Porto Rican shippers were under 
no restrictions of a similar sort and 
could therefore send fruit which did 
not come to Florida maturity stand- 
ards to Northern markets. This has 
led them to cash in on early season 
high priced markets of which Flori- 
da growers could not avail them- 
selves. 

Mr. Commander denounced this 
condition as being unfair to the best 
interests of Florida citrus growers. 
Because of this condition Mr. Com- 
mander has written Florida congress- 
men outlining the situation and ask- 
ing their consideration of the matter 
and advice as to how it could be cor- 
rected. 


“I believe that the Florida Green 
Fruit Law is being made a tremen- 
dous asset to the Florida citrus in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Commander. “It 
is the best law on the subject that we 
ever had and while there may be 
room for improvement, much good 
can and is being derived from the rig- 
id enforcement of the law. 


“There is, however, a very serious 
factor which prevents Florida citrus 
growers from obtaining full benefits 
from the law. The objectives of the 
law are too well known throughout 
the state to need comment here. Their 
accomplishment is seriously hampered 
by the fact that grapefruit from oth- 
er shipping sections is not under 
zomparable legislation and that de- 
spite the fact that the Florida law is 
being rigidly enforced, green, imma- 
ture fruit is reaching the markets 
from these other sections. 

“There is considerable dissatisfact- 
ion on the part of Florida citrus grow- 
ers due to the fact that unrestricted 
shipments of immature fruit from 
the Isle of Pines and Porto Rico 
are allowed to enter American mar- 
kets and cash in on the high early 
prices to the disadvantage of the Flor- 
ida industry 

“This is a situation which I believe 
should be corrected. I feel that steps 
should be taken immediately to that 


end. I have written our congressmen 
and find that they support the idea 
without exception. It is a matter 
which we must carry through to a 
favorable conclusion for the best in- 
terests of the Florida citrus indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Commander sent forward let- 
ters to Senators Duncan U. Fletcher 
and Park Trammell; also Congress- 
men William J. Sears, Herbert J. 
Drane, John H. Smithwick and R A. 
Greene. The letter follows: 


My dear Sir: 

There is considerable feeling a- 
mong growers in Florida that they 
are not being treated fairly in the 
matter of shipping green fruit. 

As you know, there is a State Law, 
which prevents the shipment of fruit 
until it passes a certain test, which 
law I think is very good. It is being 
rigidly enforced and I am sure it will 
result in good to the industy, but the 
growers are resenting the shipment 
of green and immature fruit from 
Porto Rico and the Isle of Pines into 
our markets. ° 

They are permitted to ship fruit 
into this county without passing any 
test, realizing very high prices and at 
the same time destroying the very 
thing that we are trying to preserve, 
that is the confidence of the consum- 
er in citrus, 

I was wondering if it would not be 
possible to pass some kind of Federal 
regulation preventing the importa- 
tions of citrus into our makets until 
it passes the same test that our fruit 
passes. I would appreciate your giv- 
ing this matter consideration and ad- 
vising your reaction 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very turly, 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE, 
C. C. Commander, General Mgr. 


To date, replies have been receiv- 
ed from Fletcher, Drane, Smithwick 
and Sears. They advise that the mat- 
ter will receive favorable considera- 
tion at their hands and that they are 
ready to carry the project forward 
in the interests of Florida citrus. 

Senator Fletcher’s letter follows: 


My dear Mr. Commander: 

I have your letter of the 19th. 

I will be glad to take up the mat- 
ter mentioned with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and see 


what the situation is and what sug- 
gestions they have to offer 

Really, I cannot understand how 
and why any green and immature 
citrus fruit from any Country or 
State finds a ready market. 

You will be further advised in due 
course. 

Very truly yours, 
Duncan U. Fletcher. 


H. J. Drane replies as follows: 
My dear Mr. Commander: 

I am in receipt of your favor of 
October 19th referring to the Florida 
Green Fruit Law, of which of course 
I have a general knowledge, and it 
may interest you to know that the 
first Green Fruit Law which was ever 
passed in Florida was handled by my- 
self as a representative of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange, working under 
the direction of the late William 
Chase Temple. I was not at that time 
a member of the Legislature. That 
must have been in 1911. 

Subsequently, when I was Presi- 
dent of the Senate, I again was very 
active in behalf of getting a law 
passed which would strengthen the 
original one. I have always been a 
very loyal worker—not only for the 
orange growers, but for the Ex- 
change. For that reason, I would 
naturally be friendly to any law, 
State or Federal, which would im- 
prove conditions in that respect. The 
forthcoming session of Congress 
meets early in December, recesses 
for Christmas, meets again in Jan- 
uary, and adjourns on the 4th of 
March. 

I do not believe it possible to push 
a law through Congress on such short 
notice, but if the Citrus Exchange 
people and others interested, wheth- 
er they be Exchange or Independent, 
will have drafted such a Bill as you 
have in mind, I should be very glad 
indeed to give it every assistance and 
arrange for a proper hearing before 
the Committee on Agriculture, keep- 
ing you advised. 

With very kind regards, I am, dear 
sir, 

Yours Sincerely, 
Herbert J. Drane. 


J. H. Smithwick expressed surprise 
that there was not already legislation 
of this kind. His letter follows: 

Continued on page 33 
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Growers and Shippers Lea- 
gue Active 


Reports are being prepared and 
mailed this week to the members of 
the Growers and Shippers Lea- 
gue, but its Secretary-Manager, Mr. 
J. Curtis Robinson, giving a brief 
resume of some of the recent activi- 
ities of the League in the interests 
of its members. 


With the Growers and Shippers 
League looking after the larger traf- 
fic problems of both the citrus fruit 
and vegetable industries of the en- 
tire state, and the Fruitman’s Club 
active in the problem of proper dis- 
tribution of the citrus crop of the 
state, Orlando, where the headquar- 
ters for both of these organizations 
are maintained, is becoming more and 
more interested in matters affecting 
the fruit and vegetable industry. 


Support of these two organizations 
and an active participation in their 
work by all of the citrus and vege- 
table growers, will enable them to 
continue to do work of increasing 
benefit for these industries of fore- 
most importance in the development 
of our state. 


Recent League Activities 


1—Reported estimated Storm dam- 
age to citrus fruits to Fruit Growers 
Express Co., Jacksonville. 

2—Made report, as Chairman of 
Citrus Committee, to Florida Divis- 
ion Southeastern Regional Advisory 
Board of estimated Storm damage tec 
Citrus Fruits and probable pre-holi- 
day car requirements. 

38—Made detailed analysis of rate 
comparisons and statistics showing 
comparative distribution of citrus 
fruit from California and Florida, 
sent out by the Florida State Cham- 
ber of Commerce to various Secre- 
taries of Chambers of Commerce in 
Florida. The figures used by the 
State Chamber of Commerce were 
taken from a publication prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of Washington, and was used by car- 
riers as an exhibit against us in our 
Line Haul Rate Case. Our analysis 
enabled us to refuse the statement 
made that California is able to dom- 
inate a large number of markets re- 
gardless of lower freight rates from 
Florida. The analysis shows there are 
32 groups from which the rates 
from the many points in these groups 
are higher than the rate used in car- 
riers comparison as a representative 
rate from Florida. In other ways the 
comparison with Florida was very 


unfair, They compared Florida’s ship- 
ments and unloads in the markets 
with California for an entire year, al- 
though Florida only ships in volume 
in seven months of the year. During 
June, July, August, September and 
October, 1924, Florida shipped only 
709 cars, while California. shipped 
15,889 cars. 

The State Chamber of Commerce 
issued a correction, showing our 
statement of rates which, while it 
does not fully controvert the previ- 
ous erroneous and entirely incorrect 
impression given to Secretaries of 
Chambers of Commerce in the State 
about the distribution of Florida cit- 
rus, but does help a little to show the 
fallacy of the figures previously 
quoted. 

4—-Recommended favorable consid- 
eration, by the Pennsylvania R. R. of 
the request of the Fruitman’s Club, 
for improved terminal facilities in 
New York, and use of their piers for 
display and auction of citrus fruit. 

5—Secured amendment of Penn- 
sylvania R. R. diversion tariff pre- 
venting a charge of $2.70 per car 
for diverting to auction in New York, 
cars held in Jersey City, while a- 
waiting auction delivery. 

6—Filed protest with Southern 
Freight Association, with brief of ob- 
jections, to Docket 334, Submitted 
29457, proposing to consolidate the 
vegetable tariffs of all Florida lines 
into one tariff, including certain in- 
creases in rates from Jacksonville, 
when from beyond, and from Jack- 
sonville, proper, as well as contain- 
ing several new and seriously objec- 
tionable rules. All of the proposed 
rates are under attack in our line 
haul rate case. Docket set for hear- 
ing at Atlanta, Nov. Ist. 

7—Filed objections with several 
Canadian Railroads, to proposal to 
make standard ventilation in Canada 
apply with temperatures ranging 
from 28 to 40 degrees, while in the 
United States it is applied to close 
vents at 28 and open them at 34 
degrees. 


Pennsylvania Railroad to Amend Di- 

version Tariff On Florida Citrus 

Fruit 

The present “General Rules for 
Diversion and ‘Reconsignment of 
Fruits and Vegetables”, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad provide for a 
charge of $8.70 per car for each di- 
version and -$6.30 per car for each 


reconsignment. 


A diversion is designated, as “a 
shipment which has been changed 
from the original destination to a 
new destination prior to arrival at 
original destination or which has been 
forwarded to a designated “hold 
point” for diversion or on which 
there has been a change in route in 
transit at request of shipper or con- 
signee, will be known as a diversion.” 

A reconsignment it designated as 
“a shipment which has reached orig- 
inal destination and which is refor- 
warded to a new destination”. 


Arrangements were recently made 
by the Fruitman’s Club with the 
Pennsylvania officials for holding in 
the Jersey yards of the Pennsylvania 
at Jersey City, cars of Citrus Fruit 
billed by the shippers to New York 
for intended sale at the auction. The 
Pennsylvania R. R. have agreed to 
arrange suitable auction rooms on 
their piers in New York where the 
Florida Citrus may be adequately 
displayed and sold. 


An agreement was reached where- 
by the citrus fruit consigned to New 
York for sale at the auction would - 
be held in the Jersey Yards of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at the conven- 
ience of the railroad, and be order- 
ed over to the New York piers for 
sale at the auction in accordance 
with the demand, rather than to 
dump more upon the market in one 
particular day than it could possibly 
absorb. 


There was some doubt about the 
application of the diversion charge 
on shipments held short of billed des- 
tination in this manner, so the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League took up with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad the mat- 
ter of amending their tariff, so as to 
make it clear that the charge of $2.70 
would not be assessed against cars 
held in the yards at Jersey and ulti- 
mately delivered at piers 27-28 or 29 
north River, New York. 

The Pennsylvania have assured Mr. 
Robinson, Secretary-Manager of the 
League, that they will undertake to 
amend their tariff so that there will 
positively be no charge for diverting 
to the New York piers 27-28 or 29, 
cars held in Jersey, pending diver- 
sion. Cars diverted to other destina- 
tions will be assessed $6.30 each as 
heretofore. In addition such cars 
will only be held free of demurrage 

Continued on page 14 





Last year at this time the problem 
of fall fertilizer was complicated by 
a period of dry weather during the 
late summer and early fall months. 
This year there is a problem but it 
is one that is complicated by the 
heavy summer rains instead of a 
period of drouth. Many groves are 
in need of a good generous fall ap- 
plication of fertilizer. This should 
not be delayed if it is hoped to build 
up the trees to the point where 
they can put out a bloom and set a 
crop. The seasonal conditions previ- 
ous to each application should al- 
ways be taken into account. When 
there has been a prolonged dry spell 
it is generally wise to reduce the a- 
mount of the next application slight- 
ly if the trees still show good color 
and vigor. While following a period 
of excessive rains the amounts of 
fertilizer quite often will need to be 
increased, particularly if the trees 
show any lack of color or vigor. 

There is one peculiar thing this 
year that makes it still different from 
other years and that is the amount 
of ammoniation which showed up in 
the late. summer and early fall. As 
mentioned last month the groves in 
an ammoniated condition need an ap- 
plication of bluestone and no increase 
in fertilizer. So it is quite evident 
that each grove will need to be giv- 
en special thought in order to make 
sure that it gets the best treatment. 

The fall application does not call 
for such a high percentage of organ- 
ic material as is advisable to use at 
other times of the year. The ammon- 
ia for use on normal trees may be 
quite largely from inorganic sources. 
The inorganic ammonia should be de- 
rived two thirds from nitrate of soda 
and one third from sulphate of am- 
monia. This will enable the fertilizer 
to help the trees even though the 
weather may be somewhat dry. 

There are a number of other phases 


of the problem which should be kept , 


in mind. The late varieties should 
have more potash in the fall and 
spring than is advisable on the early 
or midseason varieties. The amount 
of cultivation of the late varieties 
is also important for if they are too 
vigorously cultivated during the win- 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


BY — 


R. E. Lenfest, Manager Horticultural Department 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Orlando 


ter and spring months the fruit is 
apt to become rather coarse. 

One point that is often overlooked 
is that the: method of application is 
VERY important. The fertilizer 
should not be simply dumped on the 
ground. The feeding roots of bearing 
trees are under all the open spaces 
between the trees and even back und- 
er the branches. This means that 
the fertilizer should be spread evenly 
and broadcast after about the fifth 
year at least. 

The amount per tree will average 
25 Ibs to 35 tbs for a full grown 
bearing tree on a three application 
per year basis. Of course the type of 
soils will require more fertilizer than 
the heavier soils and tangerine trees 
and grapefruit trees require more 
fertilizer than the orange trees. 

Another method of figuring the a- 
mount of fertilizer needed per tree 
is on the box basis. This is helpful 
as a comparison. The trees should 
be normal and healthy before this 
type of estimation can be used. Or- 
ange trees will average from 7 to 
12 tbs per box capacity per year and 
tangerines and grapefruit will aver- 
age 10 to 15 Ibs per box capacity 
per year. Here again the type of soil, 
variety, size and general condition 
of the tree must be considered care- 
fully. 

Blossom End Rot 


There seems tc be a great deal 
of blossom end rot this season and 
the attacks of the disease does not 
seem to be any respector of groves. 
It sometimes seems that the better 
the condition of the trees the more 
fruit is damaged by this rot. This 
may be an indication of the general 
condition of the fruit and that it is 
stili tender and easily damaged, per- 
haps due to excessive moisture while 
the fruit was developing. So far no 
very satisfactory remedial measures 
are available. Spraying programs as 
a means of prevention have been sug- 
gested but this would have to be done 
quite early in the season and at a 
time when it would be very difficult 
to tell whether or not the rot would 
later attack the fruit. And since this 
trouble only shows up at irregular 
times a definite method of prevention 
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has not been worked out. 
Fruit Treatment 

It is interesting to note that a 
Government patent has been 
issued for the use of borax and boric 
acid for the prevention of green mold. 
Just what effect the issuing of this 
patent will have on the use of this 
combination for protecting fruit is 
hard to tell. A government patent 
throws the use of the patented mate- 
rial open to any who may care to 
avail themselves of the privilege. 

Spraying 

Do not forget to give your trees 
a thorough spraying with oil emul- 
sion at a strength of at least one to 
fifty if there is any amount of scales 
or white flies on the trees. This ap- 
plies to young trees just as well as 
to the bearing trees. 

Keeping Records 

Another suggestion which applies 
not only to fertilization but also to 
all phases of grove work is the mat- 
ter of keeping records. Have a fair 
sized record book so that it will not 
be crowded. When you fertilize the 
grove put down the date, amount 
per tree, analysis, what the fertilizer 
was made from, cost, color and con- 
dition of the trees, whether the 
ground was dry dr moist, how long 
since the last rain, date of first rain 
after fertilizing, how the fertilizer 
was worked into the soil or whether 
it was worked in at all. 

Regarding other things put down 
the dates of cultivation and what the 
purpose was such as working in fer- 
tilizer or cover crop or for conserv- 
ing moisture. Also put down the tool 
used and the time required. 

Spraying dates should be put down, 
material used, number of gallons, 
time required, number of trees spray- 
ed and later the results. 

Other things to keep track of are 
pruning, picking fruit, planting young 
trees, a record of the weather week 
by week, and any other items which 
may occur to you. 

This may look like too much work 
but if it pays to have a grove it pays 
much better to know what you have 
done and what you are doing s0 
that you may intelligently plan what 

Continued on page 27 
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A Day In Satsumaland 


“The joy of living is to be in- 
terested in one’s job, and to at- 
tempt to do it well. The man 
who has no interest in the work 
he does, no matter how much 
his income or how high his title, 
is but a galley slave.” 
—George E. Barrand. 


It cannot be said of that compara- 
tively small group of pioneers in the 
development of satsumas in the west- 
ern section of Florida, embracing the 
region lying between the Apalachi- 
cola and Choctawatchee Rivers, that 
they are not interested in the task 
at hand and doing, well the task. The 
privilege of mingling with and at- 
tending a meeting of the Satsuma 
Growers, was one of pleasure, inspira- 
tion and education. 

Leaving Bonifay, Holmes County, 
Florida, early Monday morning, the 
18th. as a guest of Wm. A. Sessoms, 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Satsuma- 
land Fruit Growers, we drove ap- 
proximately fifty miles through some 
of the finest pinelands in the state 
of Florida, with evidence on every 
hand, of progress and eventual pros- 
perity, to those who have had the 
vision and courage to make the most 
of that which Nature seems to offer 
in such abundant quantity in that 
section. And to my host, a scholar, 
gentleman and leader must go the 
credit for a fund of information ac- 
quired concerning Western Florida 


By R. D. Rainey 


and its development. 

Arriving at The Seminole Planta- 
tion, West Bay, at 11 o’clock, we 
were just in time to meet the boat 
bearing the parties from Panama 
City, Marianna, Round Lake, Youngs- 
town, Sneads, Malone and other 
points in the vicinity. After greeting 
old friends and making of new, the 
regular bi-monthly meeting of The 
Satsumaland Fruit Growers, was call- 
ed to order in the office of The Sem- 
inole Plantation Company, by Presi- 
dent William L. Wilson, of Panama 
City, at which meeting matters per- 
taining to marketing, control of pests, 
etc., were discussed. Wm. A. Sessoms, 
having spent some little time at the 
experimental station, University of 
Florida, in Gainesville, related the 
many experiments being carried on 
in connection with citrus. A com- 
mittee appointed with J. D. Smith of 
Marianna, as chairman, was delegat- 
ed to arrange an exhibit for the 
Jacksonville and Tampa Fairs, to in- 
clude all Satsumaland with a com- 
plete exhibit of agricultural products. 
Before adjournment it was decided 
to hold the next meeting in Decemb- 
er at Marianna. 

Following the meeting the party 
gathered in the dining room of the 
guest house, where Mrs. W. M. Pope, 
wife of the efficient and genial man- 
ager of The Seminole Plantation 
Company had arranged a never-to-be- 
forgotten dinner of fried chicken, 


done to a turn, delicious baked ham, 
potato salad, sandwiches, and every- 
thing necessary to make a perfect 
feast. 

Following dinner the party was 
transported over the Seminole Plan- 
tation, or that section now under de- 
velopment and known as Seminole 
Hills, consisting of 1750 acres, de- 
tails of which may be found in an- 
other story in this issue. 

Returning to the docks, at sunset, 
a vote of thanks was given to The 
Seminole Plantation Company and 
our delightful hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pope, for their splendid hospitality. 
Soon after leaving the docks dark- 
ness fell and the ride down West Bay 
to Panama City, with a tropical moon 
in full array overhead, was truly “the 
end of a perfect day in Satsuma- 
land.” 

Those present were as follows: 

R. C. Carlisle, Grand Ridge 

D. R. McBride, Alford 

Frank F. Franks, Bonifay 

W. W. Carroll, Round Lake 

W. J. Dominey, Round Lake 

W. M. Pope, West Bay 

W. A. Sessoms, Bonifay 

Will Tew, West Bay 

Joe W. Williams, Chipley 

John Glen, Chipley 

J. D. Smith, Marianna 

William L. Wilson, Panama City 

M. F. Calhoun, Sneads 

L. F. Herring, Malone 

R. D. Rainey, Tampa 


Florida Citrus Fruits 


By Ray A. Frame, Advertising Manager, The W. J. Young Co. 


Nedick’s Thirst Station’s, in New 
York City, a sort of one man indus- 
try, uses 20,000,000 oranges per 
year in making 80,000,000 glasses of 
‘What is called a “Chilled Orange 
ak The shrewd advertising man 

ired by Mr. Nedick does not say this 
rink is pure orange juice, for such 
‘és not’ the case. Just how many glasses 
of pure wholesome orange juice 
might e sold at these drink stands 
$ un fetermined. The interesting 
tks to citrus growers of Florida 
the fact that this drink business 
: of Mr. Nedick’s is comparatively new. 
- Not long ago New ‘Yorkers were 
_trinking but little orange juice at 
all. They are now doing so not be- 
cause of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
but rather due to the fact that they 
know that orange juice is one of the 
greatest pep givers to be found. 

Within the memory of young men 

of today fifty boxes of Florida grape- 


fruit would have broken such large 
markets as Omaha, Nebraska, where 
now is distributed many carloads per 
week. I have known of merchants 
who a few years ago bought oranges 
in small local shipments from the 
wholesale fruit dealer, who are now 
buying direct from shippers in 
straight carlots. 

I well remember the first orange 
I had the pleasure of tasting. It came 
one frosty morning, as a Christmas 
present, in the stocking I had hung 
the night before. With it was such 
rarieties as old-fashioned stick candy 
and dates, but the yellow orange 
stood out among these dainties as a 
sparkling gem in a barrel of rain 
water. I ate that orange and vowed 
that I would some’ day see “Floridy” 
where those dainties grew on trees. 

When I arrived here I, like all 
others not thoroughly posted, thought 
that an orange was an orange, and 


that there was no difference in them, 
I soon found this viewpoint to be in- 
correct. As a newcomer I have made 
many rash statements concerning 
Florida and its citrus industry. I have 
wondered why citrus growers would 
play directly into the hands of Cal- 
ifornia shipping immature fruit from 
this state. I have wondered at the in- 
adequacy of our laws. I have also 
wondered why certain citrus men, or 
those calling themselves such, would 
recommend land which they knew to 
be wholly unfit for citrus propaga- 
tion. I have even wondered why cer- 
tain worth while citrus developers 
would continue the wasteful, hodge- 
podge custom of growing every-thing 
from soup to nuts when good busi- 
ness demands specialization. 

Back home I had heard men state 
they owned Florida orange groves, 
groves for which they had paid $400.- 

Continued on page 14 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Put out fall fertilizer on bearing trees; 
this should contain less nitrogen and more 
potash than in the spring. 

Disc middles of bearing groves. 

Bank young trees with lean earth (rot- 
ten wood may have wood lice). 

If clean-up spray or fumigation for 
white-fly and scale has been neglected, ap- 
ply it now. 

Do not buy nursery trees that have not 
been inspected and certified by the State 
Plant Board. See that trees are completely. 
defoliated, thoroughly scrubbed or fumi- 
gated and have certificate tags attached. 

Do not buy stunted or scrubby nursery 
stock. 

STRENGTHEN GREEN FRUIT LAW 


The so-called green fruit law, which’ has 
been in operation for two seasons now, is‘prov- 
ing a bulwark of strength for Florida citrus 
fruits, preventing as it does a former prevalent 
practice of shipping immature fruit to the 
Northern markets at the opening of each ship- 
ping season. Under the present law, strictly en- 
forced as it is by state authorities, such ship- 
ments are impossible, and the popularity of 
Florida citrus fruits has been greatly enhanced 
by the enactment and enforcement of the law. 

There is just. one weak spot in the law, and 
that is one which was entirely unforeseen by the 
men who framed the bill. This weakness lies in 
the failure of the present law to provide pen- 
alties for those who- might. attempt to hasten 
movement of unfit fruit by artificial treatment 
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to reduce the acid content of the fruit, enabling 
it to pass the required test, but at the same 
time rendering it unpalatable and unfit for use. 
Should such a practice be indulged by shippers, 
the effect could not but be detrimental to the 
Florida fruit and tend to defeat the very pur- 
pose for which the green fruit law was enacted. 

The present law should be strengthened by 
the enactment of a provision prohibiting the 
use of artificial means of reducing acidity. In- 
deed, The Citrus Industry is advised, steps are 
already being taken by leaders of the industry 
in the state, to see that such a bill is introduc- 
ed into the next session of the legislature and 
pushed through to early passage. The Citrus 
Industry believes that such a bill will meet with 
general favor among citrus factors, and if back- 
ed by the Fruitman’s Club and the Growers & 
Shippers League, there can be no doubt of its 
adoption by the legislature. Let’s give Florida’s 
incomparable citrus fruits this last and most 
vital element of protection against the greed of 
unscrupulous shippers. 


WATCH YOUR STEP 


There is no reason in the world why Florida 
growers of grapefruit should not receive good 
prices for their product every week and every 
day of the present season. In the first place, the 
crop is short, very short as compared to-the nor- 
mal season. In the second place, the demand is 
constantly growing for good fruit of acceptable 
size and fine appearance. Unless the shippers 
go wild in their efforts to realize on the top mar- 
ket, prices should remain good all season. 

A. M. Pratt, sales manager for Chase & Co., 
in his weekly review very accurately analyzes 
the situation as follows: ; 

“Sitting pretty on a volcano describes what 
we'll be doing next week unless we mend our 
ways on grapefruit. 

"It’s great to be getting $5.00—fine to be get- 
ting $4.50—fine to be realizing $4.00—and all 
right to get $3.50 fob for grapefruit. 

“We’re not kicking about the present— it’s 
great. The demand is strong today at $3.75 to 
$4.00 fob—but this demand is based on_less 
than 200 cars last week; less than 100 cars. 
the week previous; yet every grower and pack- 
er was so tickled with the present prices as to 
go the limit to ship every box he could, and 
nature and that law finally let us have our sweet 
way and we got out a proud 500 cars with a 
few more to “go on’’. It’s great, but it can’t last.. 

“Take last year—we were on a $4.50 fob; 
base price during the weeks of Oct. 10th and 
17th; $4.75 on the week ending Oct. 24th;, 
$4.50 the last week in October—during which 
we shipped 323 cars. yh ge 

“Just a year ago, the first week in November 
showed 428 cars and our shipments that week. 
dropped over $1.00 in net returns over the. week 
previous. Next week (November 13th) a year. 
ago Florida shipped 630 cars and that week’s 
supplies dropped to $2.50 fob for regular_sizes 
and best grades. we Uae. 

“We don’t want this. We don’t need to. go 
below $3.50 or $3.00 fob on grapefruit any 
week this year if-we don’t get too eager: to get 
the cream by putting our feet in the trough and 
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spilling the whole works. i 

“Oranges on the other hand, need our back- 
ing. There is no danger of too heavy picking 
this coming week and the trade will get as 
much less than they were figuring on in oranges 
as they will get more than they wanted in 
grapefruit. Grapefruit picks and packs fast 
when it is ready and when we can’t move or- 
anges we all get busy on grapefruit and mess 
things up for ourselves unless we stop before it’s 
too late. Maybe we can again show that we 
know when “Nuff’s enough’’.” 


PREPARE FOR STATE HEARING 


The Brief of the Shippers of Citrus Fruit and 
Vegetables in their Line Haul Rate Case is 
about ready for the printer and will be print- 
ed in time for submittal to the Interstate Com- 
ne Commission on the due date, November 
2 E 

Mr. J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary-Manager of 
the Growers and Shippers League, which or- 
ganization appears representing the growers 
and shippers as intervenor in the case, has just 
returned from Washington where he has been 
in conference for a week with their Attorney, 
Mr. C. R. Marshall, who is counsel for the Lea- 


gue. 

The Complaint, known as Docket 16939 was 
instituted for the League by the Railroad Com- 
mission, State of Florida, against the present 
rates and minma on Citrus Fruits and Vege- 
tables from Florida to all destinations in the 
United States and Canada. The League interven- 
ed and employed an experienced Commerce 
Counsel, Mr. C. R. Marshall of Washington, D. 
C., who had charge of the preparation and pres- 
entation of the evidence and who is preparing 
the brief and argument for the League. 

This is the largest case affecting rate on fruits 
and vegetables ever filed in the South and was 
bitterly contested by the carriers interested. 

In all, three hearings were held consuming 
about twenty-seven days time at which a total 
of 578 exhibits were filed by complainants, in- 
terveners and carriers and over 3200 pages of 
testimony was taken. 

The first hearing was at, Orlando in Novem- 
ber, 1925. The second at Jacksonville in April 
and May, 1926, and the case was concluded in 
Virginia Beach in July, 1926. 

The Growers and shippers are making a des- 
parate effort and to that end have spent many 
thousands of dollars in the employment of cost 
analysts and traffic experts with a national rep- 
utation collating and presenting evidence to 
convince the Commission of the reasonableness 
of their contention that the rates on citrus fruit 
and vegetables from Florida are today unjust 
and unreasonable and that there needs to be a 
readjustment of the entire rate basis so far as 
it continues to penalize Florida shippers and 
place them unduly at a disadvantage,.in market- 
ing their crops. 


With a good season last year and the assur- 
ance of profitable prices for fruit this year, it 
behooves Florida citrus growers to take every 
possible step to insure the production. of. qual- 

- ity fruit. next season. This can. be done-only- by 
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the proper application of fertilizers of proven 
worth and the protection of fruit and trees by 
the application of sprays, dusts and fumigating 
gasses to ward off diseases and insect pests. 
Money wisely spent for fertilizers and insecti- 
cides, is money well spent. 


The one thing which the present green fruit 
law needs to make it 100 per cent effective, is 
the broadening and strengthening of its pres- 
ent scope and application. The next legislature, 
we believe, may be counted upon to provide 
the necessary amendment. 


A representative of The Citrus Industry who 
has just returned from a trip through the Sat- 
suma sections of West Florida is enthusiastic 
in his description of that section and the possi- 
bilities of Satsuma and other horticultural de- 
velopment of the region. 


Elsewhere we print an article by Ray A. 
Frame, of the W. J. Howey organization at 
Howey, Fla. Mr. Frame points out some of the 
evidences that citrus culture in Florida is just 
on the threshold of renewed interest and im- 
petus. He believes that citrus groves in Florida 
will within the next few years become even 
more valuable than they have ever been before. 
In this conclusion, Mr. Frame but re-echoes the 
belief held and the assertion constantly made 
by The Citrus Industry. 


THANKSGIVING 


I am thankful for the prosperity of the fields 
And the fullness of the orchards, 

But I am more thankful 

That prosperity walks in beauty 

That cane is like amethysts and emeralds 

In the golden,casket of autumn 

And grapes are globes of imprisoned color 
Like light through stained glass windows. 


I am thankful for the bounty of my table, 
For the viands that entice the eye 
And delight the palate, 

But I.am more thankful 

For the loveliness of the linen, 

For autumn leaves in a low jade bowl 
And old silver worn to the cool thinness 
Of winter moonlight. 


I am thankful for prosperity 

And the things that sustain my body; 

But I am more thankful : 

For the beauty that fortifies my spirit 

And feeds my soul. 
—By Ella Bentley Arthur. 


The Florida Baby Chick Association has been 
organized to promote, foster, improve and pro- 
tect the baby chick industry in the state. 


Florida produces poultry and eggs valued at 
$8,250,000 annually. The value of poultry pro- 
ducts in Florida is exceeded by only four crops 
—corn, citrus fruits, celery and tomatoes. . 


The rural home should be convenient and.et- 


.tractive. to make rural. life satisfying: to: those 


who desire the best in life. --. 


\ 
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GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE ACTIVE 


Continued from page 9 
for 24 hours, while cars destined to 
piers 27, 28 or 29 will be held in 
Jersey for 48 hours without charge 
for demurrage. 
Growers & Shippers League of Flor- 
ida Files Appearance at Jack- 


sonville in Banana Case 


Appearance was filed in behalf of 
the Growers & Shippers League of 
Florida, by Mr. M. L. Cullum, Traf- 
fic Manager of Chase and Co., in the 
case of E. L. McClung, Versus the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, in the 
hearing at Jacksonville, Fla., on Oct. 
18th. 

The case involved rates on import 
bananas, from Jacksonville to Tampa, 
Fla., with request for reparation. 

In addition to the line haul rates 
charged, which McClung contended 
were too high and unjust and unrea- 
sonable for the service performed, 
there was a charge made for the use 
of refrigerator cars in which four of 
the shipments and on which there was 
an additional charge of $5.00 each 
assessed. 

The Growers & Shippers League 
went on record as being opposed to 
a separate charge for the use of re- 
frigerator cars, claiming that this is 
the necessary equipment for the prop- 
er and safe carriage of fruits and 
vegetables, that any rates on these 
commodities do and should take into 
consideration suitable equipment for 
their transportation, and that it is 
the duty of the carrier to furnish 
suitable equipment for the commod- 
ities it holds itself out as a common 
carrier to transport. Contention was 
also made for the League that any 
charge which might reasonably be 
made for the use of the equipment 
with which to transport fruits or veg- 
etables, should properly be taken in- 
to consideration in fixing the meas- 
ure of the line haul rate, and not be 
assessed as a separate charge. The 
league was not interested in the re- 
quest for reparation made by _ the 
complainant, E. L. McClung. 

Date Extended For Filing Briefs in 
Florida Shippers Line Haul 
Rate Case 

On October 18th the Interstate 
Commerce Commission extended the 
time of all parties in filing briefs in 
the case of Railroad Commissioners 
State of Florida Vs. Aberdeen & 
Roékfish Railroad Co. et al.,.from 
November 20th, 1926: 

The case involves rates on citrus 
fruits and vegetables from Florida 
to all. destinations in the’ United 
States and Canada. The complaint 
was filed on March 30, 1925, at the 
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request of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida by the State Rail- 
road Commission of Florida, and was 
assigned docket 16939. 

The first hearing was held in Or- 
lando in November, 1925 when mem- 
bers of the growers and shippers of 
fruits and vegetables prominent in 
the fruit and vegetable industry testi- 
fied. J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary- 
Manager of the League, presented 
eight or nine exhibits of about 150 
pages of rate comparisons, and sta- 
tistical data showing Florida’s need 
for a readjustment and material re- 
duction in their rates on fruits and 
vegetables. 

Two later hearings were held in 
this case, one at Jacksonville in April 
and May lasting more than two weeks 
and one at Virginia Beach, Va., in 
July lasting several days, where the 
case was finally submitted to the 
Commission. 

At the hearing at Jacksonville, cost 
statistics, showing cost of hauling 
fruit and vegetables from Florida, 
was submitted in behalf of the Lea- 
gue, by Mr. Geo. W. Oliver, an ex- 
pert of Chicago. At this same hear- 
ing, Mr. T. D. Geoghegan, an expert 
rate analist of Washington, present- 
ed in behalf of the League a well de- 
fined and thoroughly substantial plan 
outlining the rates on citrus fruits 
and vegetables requested for the fu- 
ture. These recommendations were 
made at the request of attorney ex- 
aminer, Hillyer, of the Commission 
at the Orlando hearing. 

There were over 500 exhibits fil- 
ed in the case some of which contain- 
ed many pages of evidence. This is 
considered the largest and most im- 
portant rate case on fruits and veg- 
etables ever presented in the south. 
High traffic officials of the Seaboard, 
Coast Line, Florida East Coast Ry., 
Southern Railway, Pennsylvania R. Y. 
and Baltimore & Ohio R. R. testified 
in the case. The railroads were rep- 
resented by Mr. Frank W. Gwathmey 
counsel, of Washington. The Florida 
Railroad Commission, was represent- 
ed, by, R. Hudson Burr, chairman, 
Fred Davis, counsel and J. H. Tench, 
rate expert. The Growers & Shippers 
League, was represented by C. R. 
Marshall, Interstate Commerce Coun- 
sel, of Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS 
Continued from page 11 


00 -per acre. When I took the time 
to visit among some of the leading 
citrus developments in this state I 
found that we had groves here worth 
$10,000.00 per acre. But I. found 
these higher priced grdves located in 
certain distinct parts of the state. 
Nearly always I found the low priced 
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groves located in places where good 
honest men told me was not best 
suited for citrus culture. I then learn- 
ed that there were orange groves and 
orange groves. 

“What is an orange grove worth?” 
That question is often asked. An or- 
ange grove is a sort of profit produc- 
ing machine. What it is worth de- 
pends entirely on the profit it brings 
to the owner—and how long it will 
continue to do so. The Florida or- 
ange was responsible for the first 
Florida boom. It will be responsible 
for the next. Florida orange groves 
are today helping to sell Florida 
bonds in northern markets. Florida 
oranges are bringing the State back 
into the good graces of other people 
who have heretofore adopted a sort 
of hostile attitude towards Florida. 
The stars in their course are working 
with the worth while Florida orange 
grove developer. Just around the cor- 
ner is El Dorado for him. Tomorrow 
the American people will be demand- 
ing Florida’s quality citrus in a- 
mounts impossible for us to supply. 
The production of quality fruits 
should be the clarion call of every 
Floridian who loves his state. It is, 
apparently, impossible to glut the 
market with such products. 


CARE IN HARVESTING 
PECANS WILL PREVENT 
RUINING FRUIT BUDS 


Gainesville, Fla.—‘Another pecan 
harvest is here. For most experi- 
enced pecan growers it is not neces- 
ary to say anything about the man- 
ner of knocking the nuts off the trees, 
but a very important point to keep 
in mind in this connection is to knock 
the nuts in such a way that there 
will be no damage done to the young 
twigs that will produce the nuts dur- 
ing the next season,” says G. H. 
Blackmon, pecan’ culturist of the 
Florida Experiment Station. 

“The pecans should be permitted to 
remain on the tree until thoroughly 
mature, unless they are being carried 
off by squirrels, crows, blue-jays or 
some other enemies, in which case 
it will be necessary to harvest just 
as soon as the husks begin to pop. 
All nuts, if thoroughly mature, can 
be shaken off by jarring the branches, 
but for earlier harvesting use poles 
to top the clusters in such a way that 
the nuts will be knocked off. Bam- 
boo poles are the best for use in har- 
vesting pecans. 

“The ground under the tree should 
be clean and a canvas or burlap cloth 
spread around each tree when har- 
vesting, otherwise considerable time 
will be consumed in hunting the nuts 
and many of them will be lost.’ 
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Physician Prescribes Citrus 
for Tooth Troubles 


That citrus juices are positive pre- 
ventivies and possible corrective of 
many mouth and tooth disorders, in- 
cluding pyorrhea, is the statement of 
Dr. G. A. Munch, a well-known Flori- 
da physician now practicing his pro- 
fession in Tampa. 

Many tooth troubles, including 
pyorrhea, according to Dr. Munch, 
are the result of a bilious condition 
of the system, causing an accumula- 
tion of tartar at the base of the 
teeth and at the junction of the 
gums. This tartar gives rise to many 
tooth ills, among the more serious 
being pyorrhea. 

According to Dr. Munch, the acids 
in citrus juices, particularly grape- 
fruit juices, tends to counteract and 
remove this accumulation of tartar 
to cleanse the teeth and destroy the 
germs, and through this cleansing 
process promotes the health and pro- 
longs the life of the teeth. The reg- 
ular use of citrus juices in the diet, 
Dr. Munch believes, is a positive pre- 
ventive of pyorrhea and many other 
tooth trouble, and in cases where the 
disease has not become virulent, he 


Keep Rabbits From 
Knawing Citrus Trees 





By Clarance A. Bass, Assistant Nur- 
sery Inspector, State Plant Board 





The writer has recently observed 
some damage in a few groves from 
rabbits gnawing the bark on the 
trunks of young citrus trees. In 
some cases the attacked trees were 
injured to such an extent that they 
had to be replaced by new ones. 
The rabbits seem to prefer young 
trees to the older ones. In fact the 
writer has not observed any damage 
to trees that have been out in grove 
form over two years. In most cases 
the trees that were damaged by the 
rabbits were growing in hammocks 
where a dense growth of grass and 
weeds prevailed. But very little dam- 
age by rabbits has been observed 
where the grass and weeds were kept 
down and a circle worked around the 
trees. 

The following remedies, which the 
writer has seen tried out, have proved 
very successful in repeling rabbits 
and preventing them from gnawing 
on the trees. Wrapping a strip of 
l-inch mesh poultry netting loosely 
around the trunk of the tree has 
proved beneficial. This may be al- 


believes that prolonged use of cit- 
rus juices will effect a cure. 
“Pyorrhea comes from tartar af- 
fected teeth,” says Dr. Munch. “Tar- 
tar is caused by biliousness. Citrus 
juice will cure biliousness, 


There you have the cause, the ef-. 


fect and the remedy. My attention 
was first called to the beneficial ef- 
fects of citrus juices in cases of pyor- 
rhea by my own condition. I was suf- 
fering from pyorrhea some years ago, 
when I began eating grapefruit reg- 
ularly and in large quantities. I dis- 
covered that my teeth steadily im- 
proved, I eventually became con- 
vinced that the improvement was 
due to the action of the acid on the 
tartar and germs and its generally 
cleansing effect on the teeth. Once 
convinced of this fact, I began pre- 
scribing grapefruit and orange juices 
for patients who were affected with 
pyorrhea and other similar tooth 
troubles, and I found that the treat- 
ment never failed to give good re- 
sults. I am thoroughly convinced of 
the efficacy of citrus juices in the 
prevention and treatment of pyor- 
rhea, at least in its early stages.” 


lowed to remain until it begins to 
cut into the tree, when it should be 
removed. By that time the tree will 
be old enough that the rabbits will 
not bother it any more. Rabbits seem 
to be very leery of anything white. 
When they begin to attack trees, 
either painting the trunks with white- 
wash or tying newspaper or white 
rags around the trunks will scare the 
rabbits away. 

This information has been secured 
from the growers who have been 
troubled with rabbits injuring their 
trees and the remedies mentioned a- 
bove have solved their problems in 
controlling the rabbits. 


BRIEF FILED IN LINE 
HAUL RATE CASE 





The first Brief to be filed in the 
Line Haul Rate Case of the Florida 
Shippers in Docket 16939, was sub- 
mitted by the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission and copy has 
just been received by the Growers 
and Shippers League. . 

The North Carolina Corporation 
Commission intervened in this case 
and some testimony was presented 
in their behalf at Orlando in Nov- 
ember 1925 by W. C. Womble, Rate 
Clerk for their Commission, 
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According to Mr. J. Curtis Robin- 
son, Secretary-Manager of the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League, the purpose 
for the intervention of the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission 
was to secure the establishment by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of rates on fruits and vegetables 
involved in this case from points in 
Florida to destinations in North Caro- 
lina which are properly related to 
the rates to be established by the 
Commission in this case to Virginia 
Cities. 

In Docket 10,500, 57 ICC 587, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribed in general that commodi- 
ty rates from or to North Carolina 
points should be lower than the com- 
modity rates from or to Norfolk or 
Richmond, Virginia, by minimum dif- 
ferrentials which are the same per- 
centage of the differentials found 
reasonable between the rates on the 
class under which the commodity is 
rated as the commodity rate may 
bear to the class rate. In their brief 
the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission contends that the carriers 
have failed to comply with the order 
of the commission in Docket 10,500. 
They also ask that a proportionately 
lower rate be prescribed from Flori- 
da points to destinations in Carolina 
than is prescribed to destinations like 
Richmond, Virginia and other Vir- 
ginia cities. 


BLUE GOOSE IN ROME 


John J. Hennessy, the genial man- 
ager of The Virginia Inn of Winter 
Park, in company with Mrs. Hennes- 
sy, enjoyed a_ delightful European 
tour during the early part of last 
summer as a part of a delegation of 
hotel men numbering nearly three 
hundred. The itinerary included Great 
Britian and most of the Continent. 
Mr. Henessy, who is a type of man 
that gets more than the ordinary a- 
mount of enjoyment out of life, ad- 
mitted that this trip was most de- 
lightful from start to finish. He said 
the hotel men and their wives were 
given an audience by Royalty in sev- 
eral nations in Europe and were din- 
ed and entertained almost constant- 
ly during a period of several weeks. 

Two things were of paramount in- 
terest in Rome, according to Mr. Hen- 
nessy. At one dinner, he was delight- 
ed to find the famous Blue Goose 
stamped on the grapefruit that was 
served to him and upon this occas- 
ion he took full advantage of the op- 
portunity to call the attention of sev- 
eral California hotel men to the fact. 
Later, Rome hotel men told him that 
Blue Goose citrus fruits were the 
best and most dependable they could 
get.—Winter Park Herald. 
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Complete Plant Foods Give Best Results 
on Pecans, Skinner Says | 


At the recent annual meeting of 
The National Nut Growers Associa- 
tion at Albany, Georgia, the subject 
of “Pecan Soils and Their Fertiliz- 
ation” was discussed by Dr. J. J. 
Skinner, biochemist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Skinner has studied the fer- 
tilization of pecans for several years 
and he has conducted more experi- 
ments on these nuts than has any 
other person. For this reason he is 
regarded by pecan growers as the 
highest authority on fertilizing this 
crop. Before he began his studies and 
before his progress reports were 
made from year to year, pecans were 
not fertilized to any considerable ex- 
tent. Today pecans are fairly liberally 
fertilized in accordance with Dr. 
Skinner’s recommendations. 

“During the last 10 years,” said 
Dr. Skinner, “orchardists have learn- 
ed that our southern soils need fer- 
tilization to produce successful crops 
of pecans as well as it is needed to 
produce successful crops of any farm 
produce. Most pecan growers are us- 
ing commercial fertilizers in some 
form, yet prior to 1918 very little 
of it was used in pecan orchards 

“The pecan section of Georgia is 
in the great fertilizer-consuming belt. 
Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina use nearly half of the com- 
mercial fertilizer applied to soils in 
the United States. In 1925 there 
were 7,464;824 tons consumed in our 
entire country. The 13 Southern 
States consumed 5,078,763 tons, and 
of this Georgia, South and North 
Carolina‘ consumed ‘nearly 3,000,000 
tons.” 


“There is no problem confronting 
the farmer, trucker or orchardist 
that needs more careful study than 
the fertilizer one,” he said. “The ob- 
ject of using fertilizers is to increase 
crop production, yet numerous cases 
can be cited where a decreased yield 
has resulted and even severe injury 
has been reported, which may be at- 
tributed to the incorrect use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. In the truck and 
citrus belt of Florida where large 
quantities of fertilizers are used per 
acre, applications of it are necessary 
in small doses six or eight times dur- 
ing a year. Recently in North Caro- 
lina fertilizer injury was noted on 
the potato crop, a development which 
stimulated growers and fertilizer 
manufacturers to study more closely 
the methods of applying plant foods, 
for neither Florida nor North Caro- 
lina can grow their truck crops with- 


out commercial fertilizer. 

“The late Herbert C. White report- 
ed at one of the meetings of this as- 
sociation that undoubtedly much 
damage has been done to pecan trees 
by the concentrated use of such fer- 
tilizer materials as acid phosphate, 
nitrate of soda, muriate and sulfate 
of potash. He was of the opinion that 
each caused rosette and I have no 
doubt that if these fertilizer constitu- 
ents are used singly in large amounts 
the results will be unfavorable. 

“These statements, coming from 
such a well-known horticulturist and 
others, deserved corroboration, so ex- 
periments were planned accordingly. 
At Baldwin, Florida, a set of 10-year 
old trees was given applications of 
acid phosphate at the rate of 50 
pounds per tree annually for two 
years. The first year all the trees 
that were fertilized produced increas- 
ed yields of nuts, and a similar re- 
sult was secured the second year, but 
each of the trees developed a bad 
ease of rosette. The two following 
years were required for the affected 
trees to return to normal and to pro- 
duce good crops. Trees of the same 
age in this orchard have received 50 
pounds each for five years of a well- 
balanced fertilizer, made from acid 
phosphate, sulphate of potash, nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia and 
cotton-seed meal, which has resulted 
in increasing their yields. Similar ex- 
periments at other places confirm this 
result. 

“Had the growers who had noted 
unfavorable results from the use of 
single fertilizer ingredient mixed acid 
phosphate with nitrate of soda and 
added potash, each in the proper 
ratio, I doubt if their trees would 
have suffered rosette. 

The analyses of complete fertiliz- 
ers that have given outstanding re- 
sults in the Department’s experiments 
on various types of soil are the 
9-5-3 and the 9-4-3, the former usual- 
ly showing better results than the lat- 
ter. An increase of as high as 465 
pounds of nuts to the acre resulted 
from the use of 600 pounds an acre 
of the 9-5-3- analysis in one exper- 
iment. A percentage of potash high- 
er than 3 per cent is advocated for 
some of the sandy soils. Young trees 
apparently respond best in growth to 
a fertilizer that contains a large per- 
centage of nitrogen. 


BIG SALE OF LIME DUST 


Probably the largest contract of 


its kind ever placed by a consumer 
was recently given by the Hastings 
Potato Growers Association to the 
Peninsular Chemical Company or Or- 
lando, when 125 tons or a quarter of 
million pounds of Niagara Copper 
Lime Dust was ordered for use of 
the members of the Association. This 
product will be produced in the Niag- 
ara plant at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
will be used to control blight on 
Hastings Potatoes. 

The Peninsular Chemical Company 
has recently established a branch in 
Richmond, Virginia, to take care of 
the peach crop in North Carolina and 
the apple section of Virginia, where 
there is a heavy and increasing de- 
mand for Emulso products, The Pen- 
insular Chemical Company also ex- 
pects to have a plant in operation in 
Rochester, New York, by the first of 
January, where Emulso has met with 
favor among the deciduous growers 
and from which place it will be dis- 
tributed to all of the Northeastern 
states. 


PALMETTO GROWERS 
GET OVER $300,000 FROM 
FRUIT MARKET 


Palmetto, Fla. — The number of 
carloads of citrus shipped from Pal- 
metto this season is_ slightly more 
than 300 cars or approximately 100,- 
000 boxes, according to estimates of 
local shippers. The shipments up to 
date have brought into this section 
more than $300,000." 

The estimate is based on an aver- 
age of three dollars a box, but the 
average price has been exceptionally 
good, ranging as high as $8.50 a box. 

A number of cars of grapefruit 
have sold in the markets from $2,000 
to $2,500 a car. This price for the 
very best selling sizes, packed under 
well known brands. The cool weather 
is aiding the grapefruit and oranges 
to take on a high color and a heavier 
movement is expected in the next few 
days. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS 
MAKE TOUR OF FLORIDA 


Several hundred members of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
will arrive in Jacksonville Nov. 17, 
on a special train from Chicago, to 
begin a tour of Florida, according to 
advices received in Jacksonville. 
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The Citrus Industry in the 
Rio Grande Valley 


By R. C. Harper, Harlingen, Texas 


From Mission to Brownsville, a dis- 
tance of about 65 miles, the citrus 
industry is progressing very rapidly. 
It is estimated that there are about 
3,500,000 trees now planted in the 
valley. This includes the total plant- 
ing, about 65 per cent of which was 
planted during the last two years, 
which leaves but a small percentage 
now in bearing. We have thousands 
trees bearing for the first time this 
year and perhaps the largest crop 
now in sight in the history of the 
valley. The new bearing trees will 
more than make good for the crop 
on the older bearing trees and the 
younger trees are very heavily load- 
ed, 


The oldest trees in the valley are 
located near Mission. These trees are 
about sixteen years old. Most of the 
bearing trees have been planted dur- 
ing the past six years. Our soil is very 
fertile and is especially adapted for 
citrus growing without the use of 
fertilizers, our only fertilizer being 
the Rio Grande which is much richer 
than the River Nile, until now known 
as the richest river in the world. We 
irrigate at necessary periods through 
the summer months, according to the 
amount of rain fall we may have. 


Grapefruit plantings in the valley 
are very heavy, being about 75 per 
cent more than orange plantings, but 
during the past year more oranges 
than grapefruit were planted, as we 
are beginning to realize that Texas 
oranges are in great demand and that 
they are fully as hardy as the grape- 
fruit. 

Marsh Seedless is the leading 
grapefruit here, being just a little 
later than the Duncan and the Con- 
nors Improved Prolific, The latter 
being about two. weeks earlier than 
the Duncan. The Foster Pink is a fav- 
orite, and the plantings were heavy 
last year. The Pink Seedless will no 
doubt be a leading variety. The Hart 
Nursery Co.,. of McAllen, Texas, will 
be able to supply about 10,000 trees 
of this variety to the Valley, budded 
on valley grown, sour root budded 
last spring. 

The Valley grapefruit, I. believe, 
leads all other grapefruit in superior 
flavor, and we realize a premium for 
Texas fruit in the wholesale markets 
There are many varieties of oranges 
planted in the Valley and the leading 
variety has not yet been determined, 
but no doubt the Pineapple—Ram- 
ona-Norris Seedless as an early or- 
ange will retain the lead and the Lue 


Gim Gong and Valencia will con- 
tinue to be our late varieties. 

There are several packing houses 
throughout the Valley, the largest 
being owned by the Texas Citrus 
Growers Exchange, at Sharyland and 
Mercedes. Both of these houses are 
of large structure, the Sharyland 
house with Stebler-Parker equipment 
has a capacity of six cars a day. 
Val Verde has a nice house equipped 
with Skinner Machinery. Mr. L. E. 
Snaveley, of Harlingen, has a well 
equipped Skinner House. He is proba- 
bly the largest independent grower 
and shipper in the Valley. H. H. 
Banker, is building a new packing 
house in Brownsville, which will be 
equipped with Stebler-Parker ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. L. E. Snaveley has the largest 
Connors Improved Prolific Grove in 
the Valley, and he began shipping 
this variety about the 20th of Oc- 
tober, the fruit being well matured 
and colored. Duncan shipments start- 
ed a few days earlier and later in 
the season the Marsh Seedless will 
begin to move. 

The Rio Grande Valley is just in 
its infancy as a citrus producing sec- 
tion, but large ranches are being cut 
up into small tracts and are being 
sold out for citrus plantings. In a 
few years nearly every tract owner 
will have a few acres of citrus tree$ 
and the experienced gained while 
there trees are coming in to bearing 
will be of great advantage to the 
grower. I confidently believe that the 
Rio Grande Valley is destined within 
a few years, to actively compete with 
both Florida and California in the 
magnitude of it’s Citrus Production, 
and I say this with full knowledge 
of citrus conditions in the two old- 
er states. 


OUTLOOK GOOD 
SAYS GUMPRECHT 


In an interview with H. G. Gum- 
precht, Manager Manatee County 
Citrus Sub-Exchange, concerning the 
present Citrus crop and future pros- 
pects, Mr. Gumprecht makes the fol- 
lowing statement: The revised Gov- 
ernment estimate of 15 million boxes 
is nearer to the mark than any pre- 
vious estimate and shows that more 
care was exercised in compiling this 
data, which is most gratifying and 
will be appreciated by all Citrus 
Growers, 

While the shipments up to date 
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have been light, yet enough fruit has 
been shipped to show that the per- 
centage of culls caused by the storm 
are larger than first anticipated and 
when deducted from the gross esti- 
mate, it is safe to say that this Sea- 
sons commercial crop will not exceed 
14 million boxes, about 9 million or- 
anges and considerable less than 5 
million grapefruit. 

If discretion is used after Novem- 
ber 26th, the date when the State 
Inspection Service expires, every box 
of commercial fruit can be sold at a 


“satisfactory profit, providing the out- 


going shipments be regulated in line 
with the normal demand. This is im- 
perative and the only way by which 
a profitable market can be maintain- 
ed. Every shipping agency regard- 
less of their affiliation should cooper- 
ate with such a movement. 


PROTECT INJURED CITRUS 
TREES FROM SHOT-HOLE 
BORERS, WATSON SAYS 


Gainesville, Fla.—Be on the look- 
out of shot-hole borers and treat in- 
fested trees promptly,” is the warn- 
ing sent out by J. R. Watson, ento- 
mologist of the Experiment Station, 
to growers in the citrus area which 
was devastated by the storm. “Shot- 
hole borers are minute beetles which 
frequently attack and quickly finish 
injured trees,” say Mr. Watson. 
“They usually do not work in a per- 
fectly healthy tree. They get their 
name from the small size and great 
numbers of the holes they make in 
the tree, giving the tree the appear- 
ance of having received a charge of 
small shot. Their presence can be de- 
tected by the presence of sawdust on 
the trunk and base of the tree. 

‘Injured. trees should. be) brought 
back into-active. growing condition as 
quickly as possible. Those attacked 
by the shot-hole borers in large num- 
bers should be cut down and burned 
so as to destroy the borers and pre- 
vent them from attacking other weak- 
trees. Devitalized trees can, to some 
extent, be protected from depreda- 
tions of the borers by painting the 
trunks and larger branches with 
whitewash. Make the whitewash 
quite liquid so that it will run down 
and fill up all cracks and crannies of 
the bark. To each bucket (3 gallons) 
of whitewash add a handful of com- 
mon salt. This will make it stick bet- 
ter.” 


The farm woodlot is a producer of 
a crop which is getting more valu- 
able year by year. The.timber sup- 


ply should be conserved. Inferior 
trees should be culled out for fire- 
wood and the. better trees will have 
more, room in which to grow. 
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Porto Rican Grapefruit 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. H. P. MacGowan, 
American Trade Commissioner, at 
San Jaun, Porto Rico, states that the 
year ending June 30, 1926, was one 
of the best experienced by grapefruit 
growers of Porto Rico, Around 1,- 
000,000 boxes of grapefruit were 
picked, of which some 800,000 boxes 
were exported and 200,000 boxes can- 
ned or consumed locally, 


Most Porto Rican grapefruit finds 
a market in New York City. Prelim- 
inary figures indicate that exports of 
grapefruit from Porto Rico to the 
United States for the year mentioned 
were 809,038 boxes. A few thous- 
and of these boxes were transshipped 
from New York to London. One 
grower informed Mr. MacGowan that 
he received $2 a box more for grape- 
fruit shipped to London than for that 
sent to New York. Transshipmeni of 
Porto Rican grapefruit from New 
York to London is a comparatively 
recent development, and it is be- 
lieved that there should be a consid- 
erable expansion of this trade in the 
future. 


Mr. MacGowan adds that a small 
amount of grapefruit is shipped from 
Porto Rico to nearby islands, chiefly 
to Saint Thomas and to Santo Do- 
mingo. These shipments were proba- 
bly less than 1,000 boxes. 

The Porto Rican grapefruit crop 
and exports extend through the en- 
tire year, some shipments of the old 
crop overlapping early shipments of 
new-crop fruit. The fiscal year July 
1 to the following June 30 is ordi- 
narily considered the crop year; 
some think that it would be more ex- 
act to figure from August 1 to the 
following July 31. The fiscal crop 
year has come into general use be- 
cause customs statistics and financial 
matters, including taxation, are con- 
ducted on a fiscal-year basis. 


Porto Rican grapefruit trees give 
three crops in twelve months, and 
the annual crop is divided into 
“early”, “middle”, and “late” crops. 
The “early” crop is considered to be- 
gin July 1, extends through Novem- 
ber, and reaches its peak in October, 
The “middle” crop runs from Decem- 
ber 1 to March 31, and the “late” 
crop from April 1 to the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The “middle” crop is considered the 
least profitable since it is apt to syn- 
chronize with the Florida grapefruit 


Industry 


crop. The earliest and lastest fruit 
bring the best prices on the New 
York market, where practically the 
entire crop is disposed of. The prices 
of Porto Rican grapefruit weaken 
when Florida fruit begins to reach 
the market. 

The greater portion of Porto Ric- 
an grapefruit is shipped through one 
of two fruit associations: The Porto 
Rico Fruit Union and the Porto Rico 
Fruit Exchange. The Porto Rico Fruit 
Union handles only the shipping of 
the fruit from Porto Rico but the 
Porto Rico Fruit Exchange main- 
tains an office in New York and at- 
tends to sales, in addition to attend- 
ing to exporting from Porto Rico. 
The grapefruit is sold in New York 
at auction. 

Mr. MacGowan states that there 
are four grades of Porto Rican 
grapefruit: “Fancy”, “Bright”, 
“Choice”, and “Standard”, and that 
each grade is subdivided into seven 
sizes: 36, 46, 54, 64, 80, 96, and 126, 
to the box. 

Acreage figures of Porto Rican 
grapefruit are lacking, state Mr. Mac- 
Gowan, and any estimate must nec- 
essarily be very rough. In good 
groves, grapefruit trees produce up 
to four boxes a year, sometimes 
slightly more. The average grove, 
however, will probably produce a- 
round two boxes to a tree. Figuring 
63 trees to the acre, we secure ap- 
proximately 8,000 acres of bearing 
grapefruit trees. 

Grapefruit groves are scattered a- 
long the north coast of Porto Rico 
for the most part. While this is nor- 
mally a well-watered area, the pres- 
ent crop has suffered severely from 
drought. The hurricane which swept 
across the island on July 23 also did 
considerable damage. Losses to the 
1926-27 crop are estimated at 25 per 
cent, which would mean a total crop 
of around 750,600 boxes available. 


The following table shows exports 
of grapefruit from Porto Rico to the 
United States: 


1921-22 .. 
1922-23 
1928-24 .. 
1924-25 . 
1925-26 


$1,100,727 
1,382,360 
1,998,869 
1,756,015 
2,479,488 


- . 860,530 boxes 
460,951 “ 
. . 666,648 
. . 579,786 
809,038 
Porto Rican grapefruit exports 
were first listed separately by quanti- 
ty in 1908-09, in which year ship- 
ments to the United States amount- 
ed to but 24,867 boxes, valued at 


$76,310. By 1913-14, exports amount- 


ed to 206,200 boxes, worth $751,- 
769. 


HERE AND THERE 
IN SATSUMALAND 


SATSUM-ADE a delicious and re- 
freshing “ade drink” made from the 
juice of the satsuma, has practically 
taken the place of lemonade, through- 
out Western Florida, where the sat- 
suma growers have, through individ- 
ual effort, urged the local druggists 
and fountain dispensers to use the 
satsuma for such purposes. Such plan 
offers great possibilities to the grow- 
er ,who can thus utilize and secure 
a very good price for fruit, which 
otherwise could not be used. Don’t 
be surprised if within the next few 
years SATSUM-ADE becomes a pop- 
ular fresh fruit drink throughout 
the south. 


The Satsuma Growers are to be 
commended upon the fact that they 
are adhering to the idea of “Quality 
fruit at a Good Price”. 


The Satsuma crop suffered no dam- 
age from the recent storms, except 
lightly in Escambia County. The crop, 
however, is light in both West Flori- 
da and Alabama. Shipments will run 
approximately 175 cars, or about 
60% of last season’s shipments. Not 
more than five cars will be shipped 
from West Florida, as the local trade 
takes nearly all the crop. Next year, 
however, with more trees coming in- 
to bearing, packing houses will be 
necessary at several points. 


In the immediate section of Pana- 
ma City some six or seven thousand 
acres are planted in Satsumas, aver- 
aging not more than three years old. 
Actual bearing trees are approxi- 
mately three hundred acres. 


A decline in the number of hogs 
affected with tuberculosis is noticed 
along with the eradication of cattle 
tuberculosis. 


Rolls and biscuits can be made to 
taste as if freshly-baked by closing 
them in a paper bag and warming 
them in a moderate oven. 


Fire Prevention Week should last 
52 weeks each year. 
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Finding Happiness 


By Br. Robert A. McCaslin 


Is there a royal road to happiness? Some program, the fulfillment of which will 
bring the priceless boon of happiness? Surely no single thing is more desired than 
happiness. The road to that golden aim is by self-forgetfulness. It can be attained, se- 
cured, realized, but never at the price of delusion. It is never the product of idle- 
ness; never the result of indolent surrender. 
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Happiness is not a negative feeling, but a postive emotion. It does not sing the 
minor music of resignation but the regal notes of service. Happiness is activity, not 
torpor; achieving, not idling; finding one’s self, not losing one’s self; vivid reality, not 
speculative imagination. It is not a manufactured article, but a home-made product. 
It must be sought, won by effort, and held by determination. 


The elements that destroy happiness lie within one’s own heart — jealousy, mal- 
ice, envy, pride, selfishness, idleness, worry, and perhaps a dozen others. If happiness 
is to be realized these must be overcome and vanquished. They sap one’s vital pow- 
ers, they destroy life’s truer perspective; they invade one’s resting hours; they slay 
at last, and gloat over the wreck they have made. 
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Happiness means self-control and self-conquest; it is made up of the golden 
sparks of contentment, comfort, satisfaction and peace. Happiness does not mean 
the absolute absence of pain and sorrow, or trial and failure, or sickness and suffer- 
ing. Happiness means the presence of cheerfulness and hope, of service and kind- 
ness, and faith and optimism. 


Happiness does not mean that one shall walk on broad and easy ways, but that 
he shall know how to climb the steep and rugged path. Happiness is born of love, 
and love is the true instinet of the heart. 


Love in action, produces happiness. If you would know happiness, give gladly 
out of your heart’s rich store; spare not self nor service that you might enrich an- 
other; hold not back aught of your heart’s fresh gold, that others may be rainbowed 
with hope. Find happiness day by day amid the commonplace duties, and the com- 
monplace walks of life; find it in hearts you have gladdened and lives you have en- 
riched; find it in service you have rendered and love you have given forth; find it 
daily as you forget self and live for others. 
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Happiness is never of the world, but always of self. It is the atmosphere of an 
inner calm and heart’s-ease. Fight for it as you fight for a cause; strive for it as you 
strive for the right; and hold it when you have won it. 


Keeping the proper view; holding the high ideals; smiling when you feel like 
weeping will help to bring the precious boon of happiness, for at the last things al- 
ways work out: 
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“Because it rains when we wish it wouldn’t, “Because we cannot forever smile, 
Because men do what they often shouldn’t, Because we must trudge in the dust awhile, 
Because crops fail, and plans go wrong— Because we think that the way is long— 
Some of us grumble all day long. Some of us whimper that life’s all wrong. 
But somehow in spite of the care and doubt But somehow we live and our sky grows bright, 
It seems at the last that things work out. And everything seems to work out all right. 


“Because we lose where we hope to gain, “So bend to your troubles and meet your care, 
Because we suffer a little pain, For the clouds must break and the sky grow fair. 
Because we must work when we’d like to play— _Let the rain come down, as it must and will, 
Some of us whimper along life’s way. But keep on working and hoping still. 

But somehow, as day always follows the night For in spite of the grumblers who stand about, 
Most of our troubles work out all right. Somehow, it seems, all things work out.” 


REPRODUCED THROUGH COURTESY OF THE SOUTHERN DRUG JOURNAL 
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Looking Ahead 


Preparing for a comfortable win- 
ter is one of the sensible obligations 
of. the late summer and fall. Among 
other things, comfort means modern 
lighting, and farm families who hope 
to make their home life more enjoy- 
able are now thinking of better light- 
ing facilities. 

Here the farmer is fortunate for 
in place of the public utility service 
for gas and electricity available to 
the city population, he can make his 
own gas right on the farm, much easi- 
er than he grows crops or makes but- 
ter. 

For this he is indebted to an agri- 
culturist in North Carolina who ex- 
perimented with coal tar and lime in 
an effort to produce metallic calcium. 
Instead, he obtained another sub- 
stance now known as carbide which 
yielded a gas when placed in contact 
with water. The gas gave a brilliant 
white light that was later found by 
government scientists to be the near- 
est artificial approach to sunlight yet 
discovered. Commercial development 
followed, and approximately four 
hundred thousand farmhouses are 
now equipped with a carbide gas in- 
stallation. 

The plant consists of a two-com- 
partment tank sunk into the ground, 
the lower containing water, and the 
upper compartment, carbide. When 
the carbide drops into the water gas 
is formed, which is conveyed by con- 
cealed ordinary piping to the various 
rooms in the house, as well as to the 
barn, poultry sheds and other out- 
buildings. The plant works automat- 
ically ,the amount of gas within the 
tank controlling the release of the 
carbide. As the gas is gradually used 
for lighting or cooking purposes, a 
small quantity of carbide is allowed 
to fall into the water; forming a new 
supply of gas. On the average farm 
the tank is refilled with carbide and 
water two or three times a year. 

What this has meant to the farm- 
ing population it is impossible to 
measure, either in service, comfort, 
better eyesight, time saved, or dol- 
lars and cents. Certainly it has made 
the farmhouse a vastly more cheer- 
ful place, and it has relieved the farm 
woman of much of her drudgery. She 
no longer has to trim wicks, or clean 
and refill lamps, and carry them a- 
bout. Her time is available for other 
things. 

While making the home more cheer- 
ful, it has also improved its appear- 
ance, for the fixtures are tastefully 
designed, including floor lamp, now 
become so popular. In addition to 


lighting, carbide gas is also a satis- 
factory cooking fuel. The cooking 
equipment includes a complete range, 
as well as the hot plate for emergency 
use. More recently a carbide gas sad 
iron was developed, and has rroved 
a big help to the housewife. In the 
production and care of poultry, car- 
bide gas is being used to light the 
chicken houses at night and in the 
early mornings, and also to heat 
brooders and incubators. 


SCOTT PREDICTS GOOD 
CITRUS SEASON 


It is evident from the demand and 
prices of citrus fruit to date that 
Florida citrus growers have every 
reason to expect a good season. The 
only fly in the ointment at the pres- 
ent time seems to be that results will 
depend very largely on the wisdom 
shown by distributing agencies in 
properly spreading their shipments 
over the entire season, says George 
S. Scott, Sales Manager of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange. 

If this is done there is every rea- 
son to expect a satisfactory season. 
If it is not done and the markets 
are crowded there is no question but 
what we may have some very disas- 
trous spots. This can be avoided. 

In the auction markets but few 
oranges have been sold. Good sizes, 
say, 216’s and larger have not a 
ready sale at satisfactory prices when 
sound. Prices on 250’s and smaller 
have been steadily going down. The 
supply of grapefruit in the Eastern 
auctions have been principally from 
the Isle of Pines and Porto Rico. 
Sizes have been a dominant factor. 
Small fruit have steadly been going 
lower and a weak tendency. Desira- 
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PERUVIAN 
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FERTILIZER 
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Jacksonville 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


Full of just the information you want — shows you how to figure 
your own formula — contains a complete dictionary of fertilizer ma- 
terial. Send for it today — you need it! 


ATLANTIC & GULF F ERTILIZER CO. 
C. Nash Reid, President 
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ble sizes 70’s and larger have done 
well and have held their own. In the 
Western auction markets, especially 
on grapefruit, the markets have clos- 
ed firm with every evidence that it 
could handle larger quantities. 


The Automatic Lever 


Stump machine, 480 
tons capacity. The Mich- 
igan Wonder, a marvel 
of power and _ speed. 
Three times more hoist 
than any known device. 
Send for circular to the 
Automatic Lever Co. 


Gen. Del. Detroit, Mich. 


USE AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


for treble duty: Insecticide carrier, 
food for trees and soil conditioner. 
Write now for information 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
Dept.56 844Rush Street Chicago 


UB UC 
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60 pages of vital business facts and 
figuies. Who, where and how many 


your prospects are. 
%,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 


ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained b y actual S00 ED axe canvass. 


OPEN 
FORMULA 
NO 

FILLER 
FERTILIZER 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and least expen- 
sive holiday gift that you can make 


IVE health as a Christmas preserit—to 
G yourself, to every member of your family, 
and everybody in your community. You can! 
Buy Christmas Seals. 

The work done by these tiny, mighty little 
seals has helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 

Seal every parcel, letter and holiday greeting 
with Christmas Seals. Give health—and feel 
the joy that comes with the giving of man’s 
greatest gift to his fellow man—healthy hap- 
piness now and for years to come. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS. ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Red Cross Saves Florida 
Fruit Groves 


Help for the farmer, that dream 
of the agricultural portion of the 
United States, was a concrete reality 
in Florida when the American Red 
Cross stepped in and spent thousands 
of dollars and tons of energy in sav- 
ing the hurricane ravaged orchards 
for the citrus growers of the state. 

The hurricane of September 18 
uprooted hundreds of valuable cit- 
rus trees, In many sections of Dade 
County the ground was carpeted with 
immature oranges and grapefruit and 
the groves looked as if a giant had 
played tenpins with the trees. 

In most cases the trees were not 
too badly broken by the wind to be 
saved if immediate action were tak- 
en. A sum of $25,000 was made a- 
vailable at once and a crew of experi- 
enced men under the direction of Red 
cross workers made a circuit of the 
damaged orchards and helped the 
farmers reset and prune their trees. 
The trees were pulled upright with 
tractors and propped securely. The 
dirt was packed closely over the roots 
and the tops pruned. A week later 
the trees in most cases showed few 
signs of their recent hardships ex- 
cept for the absence of fruit. 


Hundreds of valuable groves were 
reset in this manner, thus rescuing 
many Florida families from financial 
ruin and saving a large part of the 
Florida citrus industry for the next 
few years. 

This help for the citrus growers 
was only a small part of the Red 
Cross relief program for Florida hur- 
ricane sufferrers. At the present time 
the organization is carrying on relief 
operations in more than a score of 
Florida communities, helping to their 
feet again those of the 20,000 fami- 
lies affected by the hurricane who 
were left in need of assistance. 
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Many of these families lost every- 
thing, home, furniture, clothing and 
source of income. Henry M. Baker, 
director of Red Cross disaster relief 
work in discussing the policies of the 
Red Cross in helping disaster suffer- 
ers said that the Red Cross hopes to 
be able to give to each family suffici- 
ent assistance, which when supple- 
mented by its own resources will 
place it back on its feet again with a 
normal prospect for the future, All 
awards from the Red Cross relief 
fund will be based on the actual 
needs of the family and not the a- 
mount of their losses, Mr. Baker 
said. 

These needs are ascertained by 
careful investigation into the family’s 
resources and liabilities. A corps of 
trained workers has been working day 
and night ever since the hurricane 
with the result that awards have been 
made to hundreds of families and ad- 
ditional awards are being made as 
rapidly as the necessary investiga- 
tions can be concluded. 

The entire relief fund, in excess 
of $3,000,000, will be used for the 
direct relief of hurricane sufferers, 
as the American Red Cross will pay 
all administrative expenses out of its 
national treasury. 


MIXED PLANTINGS OF 
AVOCADO VARIETIES TO 
INCREASE FRUIT SETTING 


Mixed plantings of avocado varie- 
ties are more conducive to complete 
fruit setting than are solid plantings 
of one variety, concludes the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
after a study of the flowering habits 
of this unique subtropical fruit. Ac- 
cording to Department Cricular 387- 
C, just issued, the avocado has two 


—a Dependable and Responsible Bank 
for Dependable and Responsible People 
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sets of flowers, which under normal 
conditions have definite periods of 
opening and closing. 

In some varieties, the first-period 
flowers (receptive) open in the morn- 
ing, with second-period or pollen-shed- 
ding flowers opening in the after- 
noon. In the other varieties the order 
is reversed, the morning flowers 
shedding pollen and the afternoon 
flowers being the receptive ones, 
Since the receptive flowers are clos- 
ed in each case when the pollen shed- 
ding flowers are open, pollination 
within a variety does not take place 
except under abnormal weather con- 
ditions. However, it is possible says 
the department, to secure cross-pol- 
lination by planting varieties of the 
two groups together. 

Little is yet known as to the best 
varieties to plant together; but solid 
plantings of a single variety or of 
varieties all of one class are decid- 
edly unwise, in the light of the data 
presented in the circular. A copy of 
this publication may be obtained, as 
long as the supply lasts, by writing 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Six fertilizer 
plants of Florida contributed to the 
production of 935,433 tons of sul- 
phuric acid during the first half of 
1926, according to a report issued by 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, 

The production was reported by 
176 establishments of the country, of 
which 116 were located in the South. 

A total of 1,085,877 tons of sul- 
phuric acid was consumed in the 
manufacture of 1,993,363 tons of 
acid phosphates, containing 33,558,- 
000 units (of 20 pounds) of available 
phosphoric acid, the report states. 


If a farmer will study fair exhib- 
its, he will often learn how to pro- 
duce better crops and livestock. 
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How 
Aboui Your 
Home Surroundings? 


From the expensive home to the humble cottage, 
beautiful shrubs and trees proclaim to all that 
happiness reigns within. At small cost you can 
make your home surroundings suggest this peace- 
ful atmosphere. One the whole family will enjoy. 
And such planting will greatly increase the val- 
ue of your property. 


ORDER NOW 


to have your plants established before winter 
Let us help you plan the best use of beautiful 
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Orange Boxes 
Hampers 
Vegetable Pack- 
ages 


, Highest Quality— 
—Best by Test 


Two large modern mills is your in- 
surance that an order placed with 
us will be shipped promptly 


trees and plants; we have specialized in this 
work for over forty years. May we be of ser- 
vice to you in the creation of beautiful grounds, 
homes, estates, parks or sub-divisions? 


MANATEE CRATE CO. 
MANATEE, FLA. 


NOCATEE CRATE CO. 
NOCATEE, FLA. 


Write for Price List, or come and see us! 
REASONER BROTHERS 


207,200 ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 
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Sete) 3 as 1226 Benedict Avenue 
Oneco, Florida 
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Brogdex System 


Reduces losses from Blue Mold Decay. 





ALLEN 
PICKING BACS 


Retards ageing, wilting, ‘withering and 
shrinkage of Citrus Fruits. 


Makes icing unnecessary, thereby saving 
twenty-two cents per box. 


Patent Gives better results than precooling with 
a much smaller initial investment. 
1066454 


Keeps fruit so much better that consum- 
er demand is increased. 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM solves the prob- 
lem of shipping fruit to Europe. California 
growers ship BROGDEX treated citrus to 
Japan. 


FLORIDA GROWERS can ship grapefruit 


from Tampa and Jacksonville to’ London 
and Paris. 


ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


Best Bag Made now ready for deliv- 
ery. 


Purchase through your Jobber or 
order direct from us. 


Allen Picking Bag Co. 
Orlando Florida 


Skinner Machinery Sales Co. 
B. C. SKINNER, President 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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Weekly Citrus Summary 


By A. M. Pratt, Sales Manager, Chase & Co., Nov. 13, 1926 


Florida Oranges are strong and ad- 
vancing. Early this season we insist- 
ed the low-priced start would mean 
better prices later when we got under 
headway; and the market is working 
out in a beautiful “I told you so” 
basis that is pleasing to all Florida 
growers and shippers. The auction 
index shows an advance of 71lc per 
box over last year, and the coming 
week will probably see another 75c 
advance over this, in the Auction In- 
dex. 


Neither Florida nor California can 
ship as many as they want to or ex- 
pected to. Florida this week was held 
down by tests and small sizes so se- 
verely as to move only 350 cars com- 
pared with 450 this week last year, 
and 1150 two years ago; and 820 
cars in 1923-24. That means a real 
shortage of oranges. 


California shipped this week 500 
cars against the 450 estimate, but 
only expects to ship 750 next week 
instead of the 900 cars expected. This 
means a shortage in California as 
compared with 1117 cars last year, 
and 1450 cars the year before in the 
week ending November 20th. 


Both states will therefore be short 
on orange supplies for the week. 


The market should contine strong 
throughout the week at $4,50 fob 
for good sizes, with $1.00 discount on 
250s; $2.00 dicount on 288s. Cars 
running heavliy 176s and larger are 
selling for $5.00 fob for 176s larger, 
with 50c drop each size smaller. 

Florida has a problem to work out 
in small oranges. The laws of supply 
and demand operate with just as 
much exactness on size supplies as 
on varieties. Instead of selling our 
searce sizes (176s and larger) at a 
normal price we should jump the 
price to $5.00 fob and then scale the 
other sizes down so as to balance 
the supply with the price. In doing 
this the carlot jobber then docs the 
tame thing with his retailers and his 
supplies are kept balanced instcad of 
letting the small sizes accumulate as 
they do on the policy of naming flat 
prices for all sizes. 

The small sizes should be priced 
low to force them into consumption, 
and the large sizes should be priced 
high to hold them back—permitting 
the small sizes to move freely. 

The average salesman for the car- 
lot jobber figures he always must 
show a profit on each lot and unless 
Florida operators adopt—scale prices 
to equalize their size problem we will 
have a lop-sided demand, and the 
trade will always want what we 


haven’t got; and not want what we 
have. 

$5.00 fob on 176s and larger, $4.50 
on 200s, $4.00 on 216s, $3,00 on 
250s, and $2.00 on 288s would begin 
to move things out in a normal way; 
but it will not do it if we pick the 
only good sizes we have and sell them 
for $4.00 flat. 


Grapefruit shipments have been al- 
together too heavy. There wasn’t a 
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Florida growers 
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time all last year when we went over 
630 cars, and that was for the week 
ending just a year ago today; yet 
this week we show 800 cars—some- 
thing to be proud of in size but not 
in judgement! 

It is believed the over-shipment 
will be so self-evident as to make the 
“Doubting Thomasas” recognize fin- 
ally that we have actually overship- 
ped and quit. It’s no time for grow- 
ers wanting $3.00 or higher to be 
picking—unless of course everybody 
quits and we let the trade get caught 
up with themselves. 


Not just fertilizers— 
but “citrus’’ fertilizers 


Citrus fruits are more ex- 
acting than any other crop 
when it comes to fertiliz- 
ers. 
These trees must be given 
fertilizers which contain 
just the kind of foor ele- 
ments they need or they 
cannot produce profitable 
yields. 

Bradley’s Fertilizers are 
special citrus Fertilizers. 


They always produce 
maximum results. Years 
of testing in ourown 
groves are back of them. 
Over half a century of 
manufacturing experience 
guarantees their perfect 
mechanical condition and 
complete availability to 
growing trees. 

Take no chances with 
your valuable groves; for 
your fall application use 


BRADLEY’S 
“AA QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jacksonville 
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Grapefruit is nominally ona $3.00 oe 0 OT  D-OY 


fob basis but the price can’t hold un- 
less shipments are actually cut in 
two. 

Tangerines are moving freely — 
mostly to auction markets where the 
first prices have been very high — 
from $7.50 to $9.00 per strap. 

Tangerines are running small and 
the over-supply of small tangerines 
will necessarily bring the price down 
on 216s and larger. 


BERG IS APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT CHEMIST 
EXPERIMENT STATION 

Gainesville, Fla. — O. M. Berg, a 
graduate of the University of Florida 
in the class of 1924, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chemist in the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
R. W. Ruprecht, Experiment Station 
chemist. Mr. Berg begins work Nov- 
ember 1, and succeeds E. W. Cowan, 
who resigned recently. 

Most of Mr. Berg’s time will be 
devoted to looking after fertilizer ex- 
periments being conducted in all sec- 
tions of the state by the chemistry 
department of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. At present experiments are be- 
ing carried on with pecans, Satsumas, 
oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, and 
tomatoes. Experiments with blue-ber- 
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OU can destroy scale insects, white fly, rust 
mites and citrus aphis at one operation by 
fumigating under tents with Cyanogas Citrus 
Dust. This is the only thoroughly satisfactory 
method yet devised for securing 98-100% kill. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CITRUS DUST 


This effective and economical material_is a 
combination of Cyanogas and:Sulphur which 
gives off hydrocyanic acid gas when exposed 
to air. This gas is the most powerful insecticide 
known to science. Its deadly fumes penetrate 
even into the curled leaves. 

Demonstrations are now being held in the 
Florida Citrus Belt. Write us for the date and 
place of the one to be held in your neighbor- 
hood. Tell us about your problems; our ento- 
mologists will be glad to discuss them with you 
and tell you how you can use Cyanogas Citrus 
Dust for profitable results. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, of The Citrus Industry, 
Published monthly at Tampa, Florida, for 
October 1, 1926. 

State of Florida, 

County of Hillsborough. 

Before me,'a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. L. Frisbie, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the manager of The Citrus In- 
dustry, and that the following is, to the 
hest of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to- 
wit: 

1—-That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness manager are: 

Editor, S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

nen Manager, S. L. Frisbie, Tampa, 
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2—That the owners are: 

Associated Publications Corporation, Tam- 
pa, Fla. 

8. L. Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

S. Lloyd Frisbie, Tampa, Fla. 

B. L. Gable, Tampa, Fla. 
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Frank Kay Anderson, Winter Park, Fla. 
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fagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
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Ask for free leaflet 36, which gives full.information 
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A Successful Business 


By Helena Lorenz Williams 


An undeniably successful venture 
in public service is the Christmas seal 
sale which is held annually through- 
out the country and which is again 
before us. Like all big business enter- 
prises (its growth is due to the com- 
monly prescribed rules for success; 
namely, vision, hard work, thrift, and 
giving the public what it wants). 

Within twenty years this under- 
taking, which is the chief support of 
the national, state and local tuber- 
culosis association of the United 
States, has developed from a $3,000 
business to one whose gross receipts 
in 1925 were approximately $4,900,- 
00. From a tiny hospital for tuber- 
culous patients in Deleware which 
was financed by the first $3,000 in 
1907, it has become the means for 
creating a network of sanatoria, hos- 
pitals, open air schools, clinics, and 
other public health activities that pro- 
tect the American people against 
what was once known as the Great 
White Plague. 

According to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the mother of this 


CITRUS-FRUIT IN- 
DUSTRY OF JAMAICA 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. H. P. MacGowan, 
American Trade Commissioner ,at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, emphasizes the 
importance of Jamaica as a produc- 
er of citrus fruits. 

In 1925 (exports of oranges and 
grapefruit combined had a total val- 
ue of about $440,000 as against a- 
bout $295,000 in 1924. Oranges are 
the leading citrus export, the 1925 
shipments amounting to 106,392 
boxes as against 81,557 boxes in 1924. 
The United Kingdom took 95,728 
boxes of the 1925 orange exports and 
79,428 boxes of the 1924 shipments 
while smaller amounts went to Cana- 
da, Bermuda, and other countries. 

Mr. MacGowan states that exports 
of grapefruit are also increasing. In 
1925, 5,350,321 pieces of grapefruit 
were exported from Jamaica as a- 
gainst 3,563,519 pieces in 1924. Of 
the 1925 exports, the United King- 
dom took 4,107,131 pieces and Cana- 
da 1,160,791 pieces. (Piece equals 
one grapefruit). 

It is estimated that there are a- 
bout 723 acres of oranges in Jamaica 
While grapefruit is grown pricipally 
in mixed orchards along with other 
fruit, there are approximately 100 
acres devoted exclusively to grape- 
fruit cultivation. It is probable that 
there are at least 200 acres of grape- 


gigantic movement, the Christmas 
seal sale finances approximately 1500 
state and local organizations besides 
the National Association. The unit- 
ed efforts of these have resulted in 
the establishment of 70 sanatoria and 
hospitals, with nearly 70,000 beds 
for tuberculous patients; more than 
1000 open air schools; nearly 12,000 
public health nurses; and over 600 
clinics. In addition, children’s camps 
and preventoria, nutrition classes and 
numerous special campaigns such as 
Baby Weeks, Anti-Spitting and Open 
Window campaigns are made possible 
by these little penny stickers. 

All but 5% of seal sale money is 
spent in the communities where it is 
raised. The 5% goes to the national 
body which acts as a clearing house 
for information, supplies, leadership, 
research and expert service for its 
affiliated organizations, and for the 
other allied institutions and agencies. 

Altogether, the record of the tu- 
berculosis Christmas seal inspires the 
confidence and continued patronage 
of its millions of supporters. 


fruit in the mixed orchards making 
an approximate total of 300 acres of 
grapefruit in Jamaica. 


BIG DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Florida West Coast Development 
Company owns approximately 1,- 
000,000 acres of land in the gulf 130 
miles along the coast, from Perry on 
the north to Homosassa on the south. 
It proposes to develop this vast realm, 
agriculturally, regardless of the time 
required, it is stated. It is the plan 
of the company to develop farms, 
groves and vineyards by the hundreds 
in tracts of various sizes. In addition, 
the industrial possibilities of the dis- 
trict will be made to yield their 
wealth. Several lumber mills, two 
creosoting plants and five large es- 
tablishments for the production of 
turpentine and other pine products 
are among the industries for which 
plans have already been completed. 
Arrangements have also been made 
to put 1,000 acres in Satsuma or- 
anges, 1,000 acres in pecans and l,- 
000 acres in table varieties of grapes, 
it is announced. It is stated that be- 
fore the company offers any tract 
for sale it will be fully developed 
and ready for cultivation. 


Let no Florida rural home be with- 
out a home orchard. A number of 
fruits can be set during the winter. 
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TIME TO PLANT 
OR REPLANT 


| 

jThis is the season most Sivcmhte | 

to grove planting. Take advantage | 

of this opportunity to effect a con- | 

siderable saving in nursery stock.! 
TWO YEAR OLD BUDDED 


STOCK 
Ready for immediate delivery 
Every tree backed by the Thomas | 
Guarantee. The finest varieties of! 


Parson Brown, Valencia, Pineapple | 
Oranges and Marsh Seedless and 


{are ‘wo. Grapefruit. These trees: 
are two years old and from the! 
ea budded stock. While they | 


a SI 


C. E. THOMAS NURSERIES | 
| 40436 Zack St.—Telephone 3692 | 
TAMPA, FLORIDA ' 


Qceceieesenrecenssnebasnanenemvaiigeninseinemmnanenstamnent 


eacn | 
Single 
trees 


EACH 
In Lots of 
100 or More 


oe em —_ 


Light Plants, Automatic atic | 
Water Plants and Elec- 


tric Refrigerators 


CHARLES GREENE CO. 
1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


The Best There Is 


In Dentistry 


FREE EXAMINATION - OUT 
OF TOWN PATIENTS FIN- 
ISHED SAME DAY 


202-4-6 Ferlita Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
Corner Franklin & Twiggs 
Hours: 8:30—7:00 
Sundays: 10:00—1:00 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 
not found in other ponseepes. NOTH- 
ING ELSE LIKE IT. Special trial sub- 
scription offer 10 wee for 
Valuable souvenir of Washington 
sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
218-217 G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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CITRUS COMMENTS tinue in the same way. Should your The good farmer plans his work 

trees develop some trouble you have and works his plan. 

a record to fall back on and can Ne 

come a great deal closer telling what A pattern is a good thing to go 

eaused the trouble than you could phy — if you have the right pattern. 


Continued from page 10 
should be done next. If your grove 
is successful and the trees are in good 
shape you can, from your records, 


figure out how it was done and con- without any such record. —Cy Adams. 














lertilizer 


to the Season/ 


FERTILIZER made for sum- 
mer application on citrus 
groves is not the right one for 
fall. Trees require different diets ac- 
cording to the season if they are to 
produce full crops of high-grade fruit. 


The needs of young 
citrus and nurseries 
vary from those of 
older groves. 


To get the right fer- 
tilizer at this sea- 
son, select from the 
V-C Guide. Every 
grade is the result of 
the best experience 
in citrus culture. 
Horticulturists, 


growers and national fertilizer au- 
thorities have combined their experi- 
ence to produce the best analysis for 
each use. 


There are V-C Brands for sandy soils, 
heavy soils and muck lands — special 
formulae for tomatoes, strawberries, 
pineapples, avocados, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, grapes, peaches and pecans — 
for every fruit and vegetable that 
Florida grows. 


The V-C dealer can supply you with 
more formulae for different crops, 
soils and seasons than any other 
dealer. It means greater returns 
from your fertilizer investment. 


Discuss with him your fertilizer needs. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Florida Is Record Relief Op- 


eration for 


One of the largest relief and re- 
habilitation programs in the history 
of the United States was launched 
in Florida under direction of the 
American Red Cross following the 
hurricane there in September. 

Following a careful survey by ex- 
perienced disaster relief executives 
of the Red Cross. Chairman John 
Barton Payne stated that the task 
was the largest since the San Francis- 
co fire and earthquake of 1905. It 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


was stressed that the problem was a 
human one, involving as it did, the 
restoration to normal of small home- 
owners whose resources were gone, 
and assistance to complete recovery 
of the seriously injured. 

In disasters in which the Red Cross 
has served, it has become more and 
more a standardized part of the re- 
lief operation not only to furnish 
emergency first aid, food, and shel- 
ter, but following these measures, to 
scientifically restore every disaster 
sufferer to a pre-disaster status as far 
as conditions permit. This is the most 
complex part of the work, and one 
in which the Red Cross performs a 
unique service to the country. 

In the course of such relief opera- 
tions the Red Cross in the past has 
rebuilt individual homes, and even 
whole towns and communities; it has 
restored the business establishments 
of individual disaster victims when 
such steps were made necessary to 
the individual’s complete rehabilita- 
tion. It has set up trust funds for 
widows and orphans, and has endeav- 
ored to help them to an independent 
status again. Seriously injured disas- 
ter victims have received not only the 
best medical care the disaster forces 
could supply, but the best in the 
country was made available to assist 
in their complete recovery. 

All these steps have marked past 
disaster relief operations, Up to Oc- 
tober 10, in Florida, building and re- 
pair jobs for 12,330 persons had been 
approved, looking to restoration. The 
largest recent disaster relief problems 
before Florida was occasioned by the 
Midwest tornado of March, 1925. 


Red Cross 


This storm killed 800, injured more 
than 3,000, and 6,847 families of ap- 
proximately 30,000 individuals all 
all told were made homeless. Relief 
operations were completed exactly 
a year afterwards, and from their 
inception to the close last fiscal year, 
June 30, 1926, there was expended 
by the Red Cross a total of $3,297,- 
537.67 for relief to the sufferers in 
that catastrophe. Incidentally, Red 
Cross officials emphasize that relief 
funds contributed for disaster are 
restricted to expenditure for that pur- 
pose. The Red Cross organization 
bears the cost of administering such 
funds, leaving every penny for re- 
lief. 

In Florida, Red Cross authorities 
point out the unusually large problem 
there is given a different aspect by 
the further necessity of record speed 
in completing the work due to the 
special requirements of that State. 
Chairman John Barton Payne of the 
American Red Cross announced the 
determination of the organization to 
do its work in Florida in record fast 
time. For that purpose there was an 
unusual concentration of experienced 
disaster relief workers from every 
part of the country, under the Red 
Cross in Florida. The expense of this 
augmented force is borne by the Nat- 
ional Organization, as is customary. 
The personnel in Florida was drawn 
from the disaster reserve of the Red 
Cross, a development of recent ex- 
perience which showed the Red Cross 
the necessity of having trained forces 
available for duty at a moment’s no- 
tice in every part of the country. This 
reserve includes every kind of train- 
ed disaster relief worker from medi- 
cal men to those experienced in re- 
habilitation practice. Many got val- 
uable experience in large-scale oper- 
ations in the Midwest disaster. The 
fact that Florida had in the past year 
overhauled her own Red Cross or- 
ganization, especially with reference 
to nursing communities, facilitated 
early relief. The work of another 
great organization in Florida, the 
American Legion, won the praise of 
Vice Chairman, James L, Fieser, in 
charge of Red Cross domestic opera- 
tions, and now Acting Chairman of 
the Red Cross. 

The Legion’s national organization 
recently took cognizance of their use- 
fulness in such emergencies, as prov- 
en in the past, by drawing up formal 
plans for cooperation by veterans 
with the local authorities and Red 


Continued on page 32 
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Florida Fruit has no 
competition in Qual- 
ity! 


help make the 
Quality 


Lyons Fertilizer 
Company 


Tampa Florida 


“Quality Fertilizers” 


for 


“Quality Fruit’’ 


LL | | 


| 
Orange Belt Brands | 


1 Sh 
|Consider now ordering Fertilizer | 
for fall application | 


“SIMON PURE AND GEM) 


CITRUS BRANDS” | 
“Time Tried and Crop Tested” | 
Ammo. Potash A. P. A. | 

Simon Pure No. 1 4 12 6 | 
| 


Gem Fruit & Vine 
Gem Citrus 4-12-6 


3 6 | 
4 6 
Citrus Special 

2-10-10 2 
Fruit & Vine 5 Per 
Cent Special 3 
Citrus Special 4-8-8 4 
Gem Orange Tree 4 6 5 | 
Gem Tangerine 5 12% i% 
Satsuma Special 4 6 5 
Get new price list, order early. | 
QUALITY first, FAIR PRICES, | 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. Thirty-five | 
years manufacturing fertilizer for | 
Florida. Growers. CASH WITH| 
ORDER DISCOUNTS THIRTEEN | 
PER CENT. | 


E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co. 


Jacksonville, Duval County, Fla. 
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Make This Test 


on Any Grove or Farm 


Test NACO Brands on Part of Your Acre- 
age, against any other brand of Fertilizer--- 


“The Crop will tell the Tale” 


This is not a novel idea. NACO brands have been 
tested in this manner many times before. In every 
instance the acreage supplied with NACO brands 
has produced bigger crops. Growers and Farmers 
in many parts of Florida are making this test. 
Here is your answer to more yield from your grove 
or farm, and more cash in the Bank. 

Make this test, we welcome comparison. 


Write to us for suggestions. 
Open Formula No Filler 


Peruvian Guano Fertilizers 


NITRATE GENCIES 
. @ AS . 
Cpa 


Peninsular Casualty Building 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1114 
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Citrus Growers Use 


NICHOLS 
TRIANGLE BRAND 
BLUESTONE 


(Copper Sulphate) 


To stop the splitting of fruit 
caused by Dieback and 
Ammoniation 


The use of Triangle Brand Bluestone 
will insure you against loss in your 
grove operations. It is the quality 
standard and generally used by Citrus 
growers and Truckers for Dieback con- 
trol and the preparation of home 
made Bordeaux Mixtures for spraying 
purposes. 

Insist on NICHOLS TRIANGLE BRAND 
and assure yourself of the best. 
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NICHOLS COPPER Co. 
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CORIDA: 


Faith in Florida 


The Atlantic Coast Line has under con- 
struction in Florida the following pro- 
jects: 


The Perry-Monticello cut-off, that will 
open a new through rail route between 
Central Florida and the West Coast to 
the Middle West. It will be ready for 
freight traffic early in 1927. 


A line from Immokalee to Deep Lake 
that will give through rail service to 
Everglades; 


Sixty miles of double track between 
Chatman and Richland, about 40 miles 
of which have been completed and plac- 
ed in service; 


The largest locomotive repair shops un- 
der one roof on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
at Tampa; 


New shops for running repairs at St. 
Petersburg, Ocala, and Dunnellon. 


The Tampa Southern, a subsidiary, is 
building a line from Sarasota to Fort 
Ogden. 


The Fort Myers Southern, another sub- 
sidiary, is building from Fort Myers to 
Marco. This line has been completed as 
far as Naples and train service will be 
inaugurated to that point this fall. 


Construction has been authorized of a 
line from Thonotosassa to Richland that 
will provide a new short route between 
Tampa and Jacksonville. 


Scores of other improvements through- 
out the State are in progress. 


This program is designed to supply Flor- 
ida with the best possible transportation 
facilities ; 


It will not be slowed down or curtailed. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF THE SOUTH 
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FLORIDA’S FAMOUS PARSON 
BROWN ORANGE ORIGI- 
NATED IN CHINA 


An article written by F. C. Grable, 
of South Clermont, and given much 
publicity recently covering the early 
history of the famous Parson Brown 
orange, has brought out the fact that 
in 1923 E. L. Carney, of Carney 
Brothers, of Ocala, prepared a de- 
tailed history of the origin of the par- 
son Brown orange for the Florida 
State Horticultural society, in which 
many additional facts were given. 

It was in 1874 that the Carney 
Brothers heard of an exceptionally 
fine orange which ripened early in 
the season on the place of Parson 
Brown in Sumter county near Web- 
ster. On a visit to the Brown home 
the Carney brothers found five seed- 
ling orange trees. After testing all 
five, one tree was selected because 
it was a prolific bearer, the fruit was 
of a superior flavor, and it ripened 
earlier than any orange that Carney 
brothers, pioneers in orange culture, 
had examined. 

A bargain was entered into be- 
tween Parson Brown and the Carney 
brothers, who paid $80 for the tree 
of their selection, with the under- 
standing that the tree should be left 
standing and budwood cut as needed. 

Every few weeks thereafter F. L. 
Carney, cut budwood from the tree 
to use in building up his large grove 
on the shore of Lake Weir in Marion 
county. Although the grove is now 
owned by others, it is still known as 
the Carney grove and is one of the 
most valuable grove properties in the 
county. 

As to the history of the five trees, 
they were 14 years old in the spring 
of 1875. The trees were started from 
seed taken from an orange which is 
supposed ‘to have come from China 
and according to Parson Brown’s 
story, all the trees were from one and 
the same orange, although orange 
growers generally are of the belief 
that budwood from the tree pur- 
chased by the Carney brothers pro- 
duces a sweeter and better orange 
than those grown from any of the 
other four trees. 


FIRE IN CITRUS GROVE 
DAMAGES 200 TREES 


The new chemical fire engine, 
recently purchased by the city of 
Vero, was given a tryout when sum- 
moned to extinguish a fire that had 
developed in the grove near Twenti- 
eth street and Sixteenth avenue. 

The fire had gained considerable 
headway when the department ar- 
rived, however, the machine cover- 
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ed and confined the burning area to onstrated by the fire. More than 200 


about three acres. B trees were seriously damaged by the 
The efficiency of the chemical 


spray was most satisfactorily dem- fire. 


Plant 


Wartmann Trees 


“For Highest Market prices” 


' 


Palms and Ornamentals 


Home Plantings a Specialty 


WARTMANN NURSERY CO. 
Office: Silver Springs Boulevard 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
PHONE 558 


Member: American Association of Nurserymen 


Southern Association of Nurserymen 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THEITOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 300 Rooms With Baths 
THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


—_ 
* 


' 
| MONUMENTS BUILDING STONE | 
' 
' 


No Better Made 
Let us furnish you with an estimate on your work 
TURNER MARBLE AND GRANITE Co. 
P. O. Box 54 TAMPA, FLA. 2601 E. Broadway 
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NITROGEN IN AIR OVER 
LAND SHOULD BE CAUGHT 
AND USED FOR CROP FOOD 


“He who owns the soil owns up to 
the sky,” says an old Juvenal. That 
means that anything of value being 
found in the air belongs to the land 
under it. One of the most valuable 
properties of the air covering every 
man’s farm is nitrogen. 

There are a number of different 
kinds of plant foods that are required 
for plant growth. However, most of 
these are present in the land in suf- 
ficient quantity. It is hardly ever 
necessary to add more than three 
foods—phosphorus, potash, and ni- 
trogen. Of these three, nitrogen is 
most easily lost from the soil, and 
is one of the most expensive plant 
foods to be bought. 

However, Nature has provided us 
a good way to capture nitrogen from 
the air, where it is abundant and 
free. All we have to do is to set our 
nitrogen trap. 

This nitrogen trap is simple and 
easy to set. It consists of legumi- 
nous crops, and all we have to do to 
set it is to plant these leguminous 
crops. The little nodules on the roots 
of these crops then set to work and 
take nitrogen from the air and con- 
vert it into a form that can be used 
by plants. 

There are a number of these crops 
which will grow during the winter, 
and we should have them growing on 
every acre possible. They will not 
only bring nitrogen from the air, but 
also help to keep what nitrogen that 
is already in the soil from leaching 
out or being washed away. 


MICHAEL SHOWS HOW 
MARKING FRUIT ADVERTISES 
INDIAN RIVER SECTION 


How the Indian River section is 
widely advertised over the country 
by its own production is interesting- 
ly revealed by figures recently com- 
piled by A. B. Michael of Wabasso, 
vice president of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc. 

That organization during the past 
six years has individually }narked 
each good orange and grapefruit it 
ships from this section with its trade- 
mark, “Blue Goose,” supplemented 
by the words “Indian River,’ and 
Mr. Michael establishes that during 
this period approximately 200,000,- 
000 pieces of this unique and delici- 
ous advertising matter have found 
their way into the hands of north- 
ern dwellers, who hardly could fail 
to notice the magic words “Indian 
River,” indelibly marked upon the 
skin of each fruit. 

After stating that the American 
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Fruit Growers, Inc., handles a great- 
er tonnage of citrus fruits from the 
Indian River section than ‘any other 
marketing agency, Mr. Michael says 
that during the past six years they 


have handled two million of boxes 
from this section of quality sufficient 
to bear the “Blue Goose” trademark 
and the Indian River imprint, being 
divided approximately and 40 per 
cent grapefruit and 40 per cent or- 
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anges. 

Figuring 800,000 boxes of oranges 
of average 176 size, and 1,200,000 
boxes of grapefruit averaging 64 
size, gives the resulting total of 200,- 
000,000 pieces of advertising matter 
of this character broadcasting the 
fame of the Indian River section. to 
various parts of the United States, 
Canada and in the case of grapefruit, 
even to faraway London, Paris, Ham- 
burg and Berlin. 


— very best ingredients; scientifically prepared formu- 
lae; careful “curing”; thorough and skilful mixing— 
PLUS over thirty years’ experience and close study of 
Florida crops and soils—that is the secret of the big yields 
and high quality crops grown with Armour’s BIG CROP 


Fertilizess. 


Among the many types of Armour’s BIG 


CROP Fertilizers you will find one specially suitable 


For YOUR Crops and YOUR Soil 


Whichever type of fertilizer you select you can be sure that 
it is the highest quality in its class; our BIG CROP trade- 


mark on every bag and tag guarantees that. 
Booklets and Price Lists free on request. 


today. 


Descriptive 
Send for them 


Our practical experienced 
field men will be glad to 
help you solve your fer- 
tilizing problems without 


obligation on your part. 


Armour 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA IS RECORD RELIEF 


OPERATION FOR RED CROSS 
Continued from page 28 
Cross in all disasters. 

Altogether the American Red Cross 
rendered service in 62 disasters in the 
United States, the past fiscal year, 
which of course is exclusive of Flor- 
ida, and in 28 foreign disasters. Since 
1905, it has served the United States 
in 805 such events. 

Disaster Relief is a major service 
of the American Red Cross, made a 
part of its official responsibilities by 
Congressional Charter. In addition 
the Red Cross serves through many 
other branches both at home and a- 
broad. The Tenth Annual Roll Call, 
November 11-25, is to enroll the 
membership from which Red Cross 
service derives its support. 


NEW PACKING HOUSE 
MACHINERY COSTS 
PARISH $20,000 


The latest type of fruit packing 
machinery in existence is at this 
time being installed in the packing 
house of the Nevins Fruit Company, 
J J. Parish, president, at Cocoa ac- 
cording to Henry U. Parrish, local 
manager 

Mr. Parrish states that the ma- 
chinery that is being put in the pack- 
ing house cost $20,000, and cannot 
be beat for handling oranges, grape- 
fruit, or tangerines. 

The Nevins Fruit Company has ac- 
quired a new location for its packing 
plant in Cocoa, on account of the 
moving back of the F. E. C. Railroad, 
but has not as yet built a plant on it. 
However, according to Mr. Henry 
Parrish, next year will find a brand 
new packing house, equipped with the 
machinery now being installed in the 
old building, with more and better 
equipment added. 

Attaches of the Skinner Machinery 
Company, of Dunedin, are in Cocoa 
now completing the installation of the 
new equipment 

Mr. Parish stated that the packing 
house would probably open for the 
season about the first of November. 


EXTENSIVE TANG- 
ERINE PLANTING 


Just southwest of Brooksville a 
tangerine grove of 750 acres has 
been planted and the trees are all 
well developed and soon will be bear- 
ing. The market price of tangerines 
ranges from $9 to $12 per box and 
Hernando county produces the great- 
est crop of tangerines per acre in the 
country and leads all other parts of 
Florida in production of the dainty 
fruit.—Brooksville Herald. 
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Highest Quality 


CITRUS STOCK 


Every size and variety of citrus tree available for the 
prospective planter. 


500,000 BUDS 


in all sizes of 


Valencia Tangerine — — 
— rapefruit 
Parson Brown Kings awed Cheshir 


Pineapple Satsuma Duncan 
Blood Kumquats, etc. Lemon & Limes 


A reputation for highest quality stock and fair dealing 
over a long period of years. 


One of the oldest nurseries in the state. 


LAKE NURSERY 


Leesburg, Florida 
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A new book to protect your profits 


Just out! 


Fawcett and Lee’s 


CITRUS DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 


582 PAGES, 6X9, ILLUSTRATED, $5.00 
This is a book you will welcome. It gives 
you a thorough, authoritative discussion 
of the present information about all 
known types of citrus diseases. 

The book helps you to identify the dis- 
eases, decide accurately about the causes 
and apply the proper control measures. 


Four fact-packed sections 


Part I tells you general facts including 
principles of prevention and treatment, in- 
formation about fungicides, disinfectants, 
paints and waxes. Part II covers Root and 
Trunk Diseases, Part III describes Diseases 
of Branches, Twigs and Leaves. Part IV 
covers Fruit Diseases. 

An invaluable book to the grower. An in- 
vestment that will pay for itself over and 
over again. 


Send for your copy now 
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OUR TURN COMING 
Continued from page 5 


ty shipments will not amount to much 
before November fifteenth, and that 
her crop from this section, which 
comprises most of the early Navel 
movement, is at least 20% short of 
last year. It states further that cash 
speculators are paying 3-1-2 cents a 
pound for just average maturity and 
quality, which by the way is a high 
price, and sums up the situation by 
stating that they believe both states 
will see a better market than last 
year, if the week to week pickings or 
movements are well regulated by Cal- 
ifornia and Florida. To all of which 
I can say—“So do I’, and to which 
I also subscribe a hearty “Amen”. 


COMMANDER ASKS FEDERAL 
CONTROL GREEN CITRUS 


Continued from page 8 
My dear Mr. Commander: 

I have your letter of October 19, 
and without looking into the matter, 
it seems to me that your suggestion is 
a favorable one, and that Federal 
Legislation could be had as outlined 
by you. I am surprised if there is not 
already legislation of this kind. Be- 
ing somewhat out of the Citrus Belt, 
I have not had occasion to go into 
these matters, but will do so, and let 
you hear fom me, further. If there 
is no law on this subject now, there 
ought to be, and I am with you on 
the proposition. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. H. Smithwick. 


W. J. Sears advised that he will 
take the matter up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on his return to 
Washington and ascertain whether 
the Pure Food Law does not already 
cover the suggestion made by Mr. 
Commander. His letter follows: 
Dear Mr. Commander: 

Yours received and same noted. 

In reply thereto, I will state I have 
carefully read your letter and when 
I return to Washington, I will take 
the matter up with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and if the present Pure 
Food Law does not cover the sug- 
gestion you have made, I will have 
a conference with the Florida dele- 
gation and see what we can do. 

As you know, it is always a pleas- 
ure to cooperate with the citrus grow- 
ers of Florida. With kind regards, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. Sears. 


The best prevention of the fire tax 
is to keep fires from starting. The 
next best is to put them out before 
they spread, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF 


CITRUS FRUITS 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
Illustrated 


The author of this manual is recognized throughout 
Florida and the Gulf Coast as an authority on citrus 
fruits, but his book is not confined to this region. 
Mr. Hume has been a teacher and investigator in the 
University of Florida, and is now a citrus-grower and 
nurseryman of large experience. This new book is 
founded on the author’s “Citrus Fruits and Their Cul- 
ture,” long a standard treatment in its many editions. 
The present work, which is abundantly illustrated, 
considers the whole subject of the culture of oranges, 
kumquats, grapefruit, lemons and others, as varieties; 
land and location, propagating, planting, tilling, fer- 
tilizing, pruning, spraying, harvesting, shipping, and 
marketing. The author also discusses the botany of 
the group, history, breeding, insects, diseases, and re- 
lated questions. This book promises to become the 
standard treatise for its field. Price $5.00. 
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Gold Mine of Ideas 


jor Farmers 


Here’s “the most remarkable book ever 

blished for farmers,” says one authority. 
t is remarkable in the extreme practical nature of 
its contents, in the wide range of farm subjects cov- 
oped, aie weeks of Dusteations & contalen, and is 


861 Discoveries 


One discovery sometimes makes a fortune. 
Here are 861 of them, any one of which may be of 
many dollars value to you. These discoveries 

be classified as follows: 


138 for the farm shop 7 on greenhouse 
35 on fencing wor 
2 on farm tools 
ractor 
61 on farm buildings ry 
36 on field machines he lawa 
140 on household helps 
70 on miscellaneous 
farm work 
16 on hunting fishing, 
oa electrical work and trapping 


—and every plan has been tested and found to be 


POPULAR MECHANICS ade 


CHICAGE 


Thirty-Three 


683 Illustrations 





+ prenep-eaver. Most of the articles are illustrated 
with tographs or drawings. The devices de- 
acribed are easy to make because of these pictures 
and clear descriptions. 


Suppose you could live your life 417 times 


How you could forge ahead of other farmers in a way that would insure you libera and , 
steady profits! This book enables you to do the next best thing —you may hav the 


experiences of 417 lives — experiences of successful farmers as told by themselves — briefly, ciearly, 
ete! . And many of these experiences are illustrated with accurate drawings’ Imagine th0 pages chock 


‘ull of ideas — 683 crystal clear illustrations. Just 


af the value to you! 


Just send $1 and the book will be mailed 
to you postpaid 
Together with a full year subscription to THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 


Just enclose a dollar with your name and address ,and the book will 
come forward by mail postpaid and your name will be entered for a 
year’s subscription to the magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
your present subscription credit will be advanced one year. 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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GROWING FINE QUALITY 
RICE IN POLK COUNTY 
Rice that will compare favorably 
with any produced in the South was 
exhibited in Lakeland recently by 
William Gomme, head of the agri- 
cultural department of the Lakeland 
Chamber of Commerce. The rice was 
grown on a half-acre plat by J. S. 
Socrum. Four and a half feet high, 
with husks well-filled with grain, the 
plants were unusually vigorous. The 
variety is known as Honduras, and is 
grown extensively in Louisiana. Mr. 
Gomme said the rice makes excellent 
feed for chickens, the grain of which 
is threshed out and the stalks are 
relished by cattle and horses. Flori- 
da lowlands are specially adapted to 
the growing of rice, and this could be 
made a profitable industry with prop- 
er attention. 


NEW YORK ORANGE SUPPLY 
Continued from page 6 
petitors of oranges. In other words 
the only time the orange market will 
break is when there are too many or- 

anges. 

Judging by consumption and prices 
during the last five years the New 
York market offers and outlet for an 
additional 50 to 60 cars of oranges 
every year. In another five years’ 
time New York City should be able 
to use 15,000 carloads of oranges an- 
nually if they are evenly spread out 
over the entire year without gluts 
and shortages. 

When that time comes the entire 
country should be able to handle a 
90,000 to 100,000 car crop without 
breaking the citrus growers. 


Fn EOD 


' 
CLASSIFIED ! 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida. Certain money 
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maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 17598, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rolly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
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A good Lens saves spraying money. Write 
for prices.” 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
a. Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

iss. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, Claims any- 
where in world. Ne charges unless col- 
lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign countries. 
25 years experience. MAY’S COLLECTION 
AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orlando, Fila. 


12,000 QUALITY White Leghorn and An- 
cona Chicks, July delivery, reduced to 
$10.00 per hundred, postpaid, prempt 
shipments. We are only few miles Flor- 
ida line. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 


FOR SALE—All varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nipels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROSTPROOF cabbage plants—500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH WANTED: Spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, drugs, dis- 
infectants, and insect control. Successful 
record in copy work and syndicate writ- 
ing. Desire assignments in fruit products. 
Can introduce new facts and put new 
punch into educational advertising. Mrs 
Susa P. Moore, P. O. Box 523, Chicago. 











FOR SALE—Dairy and scable manure, car 
_ Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Fla. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


REPOSSESSED player piano may be pur- 
chased for small unpaid balance by reliable 
parties on easy payments. We guarantee 
this player to be in excellent condition 
and a very unusual buy. Plenty of good 
rolls and bench included. M. L. Price 
Music Co., Tampa & Zack St., Tampa. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Guineas, Angora and Milk 
— Circular free. Woodburn, Clifton, 

a. 





WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big money in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnished house, good 
barn. R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Remington Portable Typewrit- 
er with standard keyboard. Has all advan- 
tages of larger machine. Ideal for farm 
and home use. $60 cash or sold on easy 
terms. Remington Typewriter Co., 103 
Parker St., Tampa, Fla. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 





MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


“A GOOD HAND LENS is necessary to pro- 
duce good fruit. R. E. Lenfest, Winter 
Park carries a stock of the best and most 
practical for the convenience of growers. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 
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IBABY CHICKS FOR SALE! 


Barron strain large type pure- 
#bred White Leghorn baby chicks, 
$10.50 hundred. 

Everlay strain Brown Leghorns, 
$11.50 hundred. ° 

Sheppard strain single comb An- 
conas, $14 hundred. 
* Owens and Donaldson strain 
|Rhode Island Reds, $14.85 hun- 
ae 
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Thompsons strain Barred Rocks, 
$14.85 hundred. 

White Rocks, $16 hundred. 

All good, healthy, strong pure-; 
{Shee guaranteed. We pay postage | 
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charges and guarantee live arriv-| 
al on all baby chicks. 

Pullets of any breed listed $1.50! 
each. Cockerels, good size, $3 each. 
* Poultry book on feeding and rais- 
ling chicks and pullets, $3 post- 
| paid. 

THE FULGHUM HATCHERY 
Fulford, Florida 
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BABY CHICKS FOR 
SALE 


Purebred Barron strain large type 
white leghorn baby chicks, $13 


hundred. 
Brown leghorns, $15 hundred. 
onaldson strain Rhode | 
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Owens and 
Island reds, $16 hundred. : 
Thomson’s strain Barred Plymouth | 
Rocks, $16 hundred. 

White Rocks, $17 hundred. 

Buff Orpingtons, $17 hundred. 
Anconas, $17 hundred. 

All good size purebred stock. 
These are Fall and Winter prices, 
which will be lower in the Spring 
We do not ship C. O. D. or accept 
personal check. Remit Money Or- 
der. Shipments made promptly. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Take @ 
statement from Post Master if any 
arrive dead. 


The Kingston Poultry Co, 
Mayo, Fla. 
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